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Introduction 



Wow. Windows 8, huh? 

Talk about polarizing. People love this thing; people despise it. People hail Microsoft 
for boldly acknowledging the era of touchscreen computing; people mock it for tak- 
ing away the Start menu in the name of trendiness. 

Here’s one thing most people can probably agree on: Although Windows 8 may not 
be Microsoft’s greatest operating system, it may well be two of them. 

That’s right: When you get right down to it, Windows 8 is two operating systems 
superimposed. Both are really good. There’s the regular desktop, an even more refined 
version of the popular Windows 7. And then, lying over it, there’s the new, colorful 
world of tiles and modern typography that Microsoft calls — well, Microsoft calls it 
Windows 8, which doesn’t help much. (It desperately needs a name. In this book, I 
call it “TileWorld.”) 

Maybe Windows 8 is meant to be a transitional OS. Maybe the next one will be all 
TileWorld, all touchscreen, all the time. 

What's New in Windows 8 

In the meantime, if you’ve bought, or have been issued, a Windows 8 machine, you’ve 
got a lot to learn. You’ll notice immediately that Microsoft has moved the furniture 
around while you were away. But once you learn where things have wound up, you’ll 
find a lot to like in the redecoration. For example: 
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• It’s fast. Windows 8 is very fast, both on the desktop and, especially, in TileWorld. 
The system requirements for Windows 8.1 aren't any more demanding than they 
were for Windows 7. 

• It’s graceful. Windows 8 nags you less than any version ever. You can't believe how 
many operations have been streamlined and simplified. 

• It's phonelike. Windows 8 incorporates a lot of features that are standard in smart- 
phones, like iPhones, Android phones, and Windows Phones. For example, now 
there’s a Lock screen that shows your battery level and the time. There's a Refresh 
command that resets Windows to its factory-fresh condition without disturbing 
any of your files. And there's a Reset command that erases it completely (great 
when you’re about to sell your PC to someone). 

And there's an app store that’s carefully modeled on the iPhone App Store, for ease 
in downloading new apps that Microsoft has approved and certified to be virus- free. 

• It's touchscreen friendly. Microsoft strongly believes that someday soon, all com- 
puters will have touchscreens — not just tablets, but laptops and desktop computers, 
too. So Windows 8, especially TileWorld, is filled with touchscreen gestures that 
work as they do on phones. Tap to click. Pinch or spread two fingers on a photo 
to zoom in or out. Log in by drawing lines over a photo you've chosen instead of 
typing a password. 

■ It's cloudy. Your login account can now be stored online — “in the cloud,” as the 
marketers like to say. Why? Because now you can sit down at any Windows 8 
computer anywhere, log in, and find all your settings just the way you left them 
at home: your address book, calendar, desktop wallpaper, Web bookmarks, email 
accounts, and so on. 

• It’s beribboned. A mishmash of menus and toolbars in desktop windows (now 
called File Explorer) has been replaced by the Ribbon: a big, fat toolbar atop each 
window that displays buttons for every possible thing you can do in that window, 
without hunting. 

• It comes with free virus software. You read that right. For the first time in Windows 
history, antivirus software is free and built in. 

• It’s had some overhauls. The Task Manager has been beautifully redesigned. Pa- 
rental controls have blossomed into a flexible, powerful tool called Family Safety, 
offering everything from Web protection to daily time limits for youngsters. The 
Recovery Environment — the screens you use to troubleshoot at startup time — have 
been beautified, simplified, and reorganized. 

Those are the big-picture design changes, but there are dozens of happy surprises 
here and there — features new to Windows, if not to computing: 

• Storage Spaces lets you trick Windows into thinking that several hard drives are 
one big drive, or vice versa, and simultaneously gives you the incredible data safety 
of a corporate RAID system. 
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• File History lets you rewind any file to a time before it was deleted, damaged, or 
edited beyond recognition. 

• BitLocker to Go can put a password on a flash drive — great for corporate data 
that shouldn’t get loose. 

• Windows To Go (available in the Enterprise version) lets you put an entire PC 
world — Windows, drivers, programs, documents — on a flash drive. You can plug 
it into any PC anywhere and find yourself at home — or, rather, at work. And you 
can use your own laptop without worrying your overlords that you might be cor- 
rupting their precious network with outside evilware. 

• New multiple monitor features are a treat. Now your taskbars and desktop pic- 
tures can span multiple monitors. You can have TileWorld on one screen and the 
desktop on another. 

• Microsoft’s Xbox Music service (no relation to the Xbox game console) has been 
almost completely ignored in the reviews — but it’s great. You can listen to any 
band, any album, any song, on demand, for free. How’s that sound? 

• Narrator a weird, sad old feature that would read your error messages to you 
out loud — has been transformed into a full-blown screen reader for people with 
impaired vision. It can describe every item on the screen, either in TileWorld or 
at the desktop. It can describe the layout of a Web page, and it makes little sounds 
to confirm that you’ve performed touchscreen gestures correctly. 

What's New in Windows 8.1 

In the year between the release of Windows 8 and Windows 8.1, Microsoft did an 
incredible amount of work. Most of the improvements are to TileWorld, since that 
was the brand-new environment. Nips and tucks are everywhere, but here are the 
big-ticket improvements: 

• Beefier apps. The stripped-down starter apps have been brought up to speed. 
Now you can drag and drop messages in Mail, edit pictures in Photos, and not 
get lost in Music. 

• New apps. Windows 8. 1 comes with all-new TileWorld apps, too, including Alarms, 
Calculator, Sound Recorder, Food & Drink, Health & Fitness — and Reading Listf' 
which lets you round up Web articles and other material onto a single, handsome, 
magazine-style layout. 

• Customization. You can dress up your desktop, Start screen, and Lock screen in 
more ways now. Your Lock screen can be a slideshow, for example, and your Tile- 
World and Windows desktop wallpaper can be the same. 
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What's New 



- Help. Yes, there’s onscreen help now. And the first time you use Windows 8.1, big 
arrows point to the corners of the screen to teach you where to click to open the 
standard Windows 8 hidden panels (see Figure 1-1). 




Figure 1-1: 

The first 
time you use 
Windows 8, 
you'll encounter 
a few of these 
huge corner 
Help screens , 
pointing out the 
key gestures of 
Windows 8. They 
go away after 
one appearance 
each. 



• Better screen-splitting. You could always split the screen between two TileWorld 
apps, but you weren’t free to adjust the relative widths. Now you can. And on a 
high-resolution screen, you can even open more than two apps in vertical slices of 
your screen. Up to four, actually. 

• Multiple copies of the same app. You can open some TileWorld apps more than 
once, so you have two copies running simultaneously. That’s handy when you want 
to consult two side-by-side maps or two email messages, for example. 

• More settings in PC Settings. There are still two control panels — one on the desk- 
top, one in TileWorld. But the TileWorld version, an app called PC Settings, now 
holds controls for more settings, meaning you have to duck back to the desktop 
less often. 

• Quicker Autocomplete suggestions. When you’re using the onscreen keyboard, 
you can swipe your finger across the space bar to view alternative Autocomplete 
suggestions. 

• More Start screen flexibility. Your Start screen tiles can be any of four sizes, which 
can reduce the amount of sideways scrolling you have to do. And you can change 
the size of multiple tiles simultaneously. 

• SkyDrive integration. When you save a new document, Windows 8.1 offers you 
a choice of location: either your computer or your SkyDrive (a free, 7-gigabyte 
online “hard drive”). 
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What's New 



• Return of the Start button. Yes, it’s back, at the lower-left corner of the Win- 
dows desktop. It does not, however, open the Start menu ; it’s actually another way 
to open the Start screen. 

• Jump to apps view. If you turn on the new “Show the apps view automatically 
when I go to Start” checkbox (in the Taskbar and Navigation pane of the Control 
Panel), then clicking the Start button opens a full-screen list of apps. Its much 
more compact than the actual Start screen, but of course it lists only programs 
(and no folders, documents, Web bookmarks, and so on). 

• Boot up to the desktop. You no longer need some piece of shareware to make 
your computer open the desktop when you turn it on instead of the Start screen; 
there s a setting to do that, too. (It, too, is in the Taskbar and Navigation pane of 
the Control Panel.) 

• Misc. You can set your TileWorld apps to update themselves to new versions auto- 
matically. Fingerprint readers work better. You can print wirelessly to WiFi Direct 
printers. You can send video to TV sets that have Miracast wireless features. Your 
Windows 8.1 cellular tablet can be a WiFi hotspot for other nearby gadgets. And 
much, much more. 

If you re used to Windows 8, you should be aware of a few changes in your routine. 
For example, the Search box in the Charms bar now finds everything on your com- 
puter apps, settings, and files — simultaneously. But to search within an app (like 
Mail or Calendar), you have to use its own built-in Search feature, not the global one 
in the Charms bar. 

Note, too, that newly downloaded TileWorld apps no longer appear on your Start 
screen. You have to find them on the Apps screen and pin them manually. 

Finally, unless you change the factory settings, Windows proposes saving new docu- 
ments into your online SkyDrive storage — not onto your actual computer. If you re 
not aware of that, you might wonder why none of the files you save seem to exist on 
your PC! 

The Editions of Windows 8.1 -and Windows RT 

There are no longer 17,278 different versions ofWindows, praise Microsoft. No more 
Starter, Home, Home Premium, Ultimate, blah blah blah. 

Basically, there are only two versions for sale to the public — Windows 8 and Windows 8 
Pro — and the differences are minor. The Pro version adds high-end features like these: 

• Accepts incoming Remote Desktop connections. 

• Can join a corporate network (a Windows Server domain). 

• Offers the Encrypting File System (lets you encrypt files at the desktop). 

• Includes BitLocker and BitLocker To Go. 

• Offers Windows Media Center as a $10 download. 
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Windows 8.1 -and 
Windows RT 



Note: A third version, Enterprise, is available only to corporate buyers. 



And then there's Windows RT. Be careful. 

Windows RT does not run on computers with Intel processors and does not run 
traditional Windows software (Photoshop, Quicken, iTunes, and so on). Its designed 
for low-powered, touchscreen gadgets like tablets — notably Microsoft's own $500 
Surface tablet — and maybe a few simple laptops. 

Basically, Windows RT is all TileWorld. It runs only TileWorld apps. It still has a 
desktop underneath, and a few traditional Windows apps like the Calculator and the 
Control Panel. (Microsoft also supplies Windows RT versions of Word, Excel, and 
PowerPoint with its Surface tablet.) But otherwise, Windows RT doesn’t run “real” 
Windows software. 

This book covers both Windows 8 and Windows RT. 



Note: And what, exactly, does RT stand for? Microsoft says, "Nothing. It's just a brand " But scholars are 
quick to point out that software companies use a programming tool called Windows Runtime, or WinRT, to 
write TileWorld apps. Coincidence? You decide, 



About This Book 

Despite the many improvements in Windows over the years, one feature hasn’t im- 
proved a bit: Microsoft’s documentation. Not only does Windows 8. 1 come with no 
printed user guide at all, but even its electronic help is fairly sparse. 

When you do find online help, you’ll quickly discover that it’s tersely written, offers 
very little technical depth, and lacks examples. You can’t mark your place, underline 
things, or read it in the bathroom. Some of the help screens are actually on Microsoft’s 
Web site; you can’t even see them without an Internet connection. Too bad if you’re 
on a plane somewhere with your laptop. 

The purpose of this book, then, is to serve as the manual that should have accompanied 
Windows. In these pages, you’ll find step-by-step instructions for using almost every 
Windows feature, including those you may not have understood, let alone mastered. 

System Requirements for Your Brain 

Windows 8.1: The Missing Manual is designed to accommodate readers at every tech- 
nical level (except system administrators, who will be happier with a very different 
sort of book). 

The primary discussions are written for advanced-beginner or intermediate PC users. 
But if you’re a first-time Windows user, special sidebar articles called “Up to Speed” 
provide the introductory information you need to understand the topic at hand. If 
you’re an advanced PC user, on the other hand, keep your eye out for similar shaded 
boxes called “Power Users’ Clinic.” They offer more technical tips, tricks, and shortcuts 
for the veteran PC fan. 
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About This Booh 



About the Outline 

This book is divided into seven parts, each containing several chapters: 

• Part One, Tile World, is really book one. These five chapters offer a complete course 
in the tile-based, touchscreen-focused face of Windows 8.1. Here's all you need to 
know about the Start screen, Charms bar, the included TileWorld apps, and other 
elements of the new world. 

If you have a Windows RT device, these chapters may become your bible. 

• Part Two, The Windows Desktop, covers the traditional Windows 7-like world 
that waits for you behind the new Start screen. Its the familiar world of icons, 
windows, menus, scroll bars, the taskbar, the Recycle Bin, shortcuts, shortcut 
menus, and so on. 

This part is also dedicated to the proposition that an operating system is a launch- 
pad for programs. Chapter 10, for example, describes howto work with applications 
and documents in Windows — how to open them, switch among them, swap data 
between them, use them to create and open files, and so on. 

This part also offers an item-by-item discussion of the individual software nug- 
gets that make up this operating system. These include not just the items in your 
Control Panel, but also the long list of free programs Microsoft threw in: Windows 
Media Player, WordPad, Speech Recognition, and so on. 

• Part Three, Windows Online, covers all the special Internet-related features of 
Windows, including setting up your Internet account, Internet Explorer 1 1 (for 
Web browsing), Windows Live Mail (for email), and so on. Chapter 14 covers Win- 
dows’ dozens of Internet fortification features: the firewall, anti-spyware software, 
parental controls, and on and on. 

• Part Four, Pictures & Music, takes you into multimedia land. Here are chapters that 
cover the Windows Live Photo Gallery picture editing and organizing program, 
and Windows Media Player (for music playback). 

• Part Five, Hardware & Peripherals, describes the operating system’s relationship 
with equipment you can attach to your PC — scanners, cameras, disks, printers, 
and so on. Fonts, printing, and faxing are here, too. 

• Part Six, PC Health, explores Windows 8.1’s beefed-up backup and troubleshoot- 
ing tools. It also describes some advanced hard drive formatting tricks and offers 
tips for making your PC run faster and better. 

• Part Seven, The Windows Network, is for the millions of households and offices that 
contain more than one PC. If you work at home or in a small office, these chapters 
show you how to build your own network; if you work in a corporation where 
some highly paid professional network geek is on hand to do the troubleshooting, 
these chapters show you how to exploit Windows’ considerable networking prow- 
ess. File sharing, accounts and passwords, remote access, and the HomeGroups 
insta-networking feature are here, too. 
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The Very Basics 



At the end of the book, four appendixes provide a guide to installing or upgrading 
to Windows 8.1, an introduction to editing the Registry, a master list of Windows 
keyboard shortcuts, and the “Where cl It Go?” dictionary, which lists every feature 
Microsoft moved or deleted on the way to Windows 8.1. 

About^These-^Arrows 

Throughout this book, and throughout the Missing Manual series, you 11 find sen- 
tences like this: “Open the Computer^Local Disk (C:)— ^Windows folder.” That’s 
shorthand for a much longer instruction that directs you to open three nested icons 
in sequence, like this: “Inside the Computer window is a disk icon labeled Local Disk 




(C:); double-click it to open it. Inside that window is yet another icon called Windows. 
Double-click to open it, too.” 

Similarly, this kind of arrow shorthand helps to simplify the business of choosing 
commands in menus. See Figure 1-2. 

The Very Basics 

To get the most out of Windows with the least frustration, it helps to be familiar with 
the following concepts and terms. If you’re new to Windows, be prepared to encoun- 
ter these words and phrases over and over again — in the built-in Windows Help, in 
computer magazines, and in this book. 
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Windows Defined 

Windows is an operating system, the software that controls your computer. It’s designed 
to serve you in several ways: 

• It’s a launching bay. At its heart, Windows is a home base, a remote-control clicker 
that lets you call up the various software programs (applications) you use to do 
work or to kill time. When you get right down to it, applications are the real reason 
you bought a PC. 

Windows is a well-stocked software pantry unto itself; for example, it comes with 
such basic programs as a Web browser, a simple word processor, and a calculator. 

If you were stranded on a desert island, the built-in Windows programs could 
suffice for everyday operations. But if you’re like most people, sooner or later, 
you’ll buy and install more software. That’s one of the luxuries of using Windows: 
You can choose from a staggering number of add-on programs. Whether you’re a 
left-handed beekeeper or a German-speaking nun, some company somewhere is 
selling Windows software designed just for you, its target audience. 

• It’s a file cabinet. Every application on your machine, as well as every document 
you create, is represented on the screen by an icon, a little picture that symbolizes 
the underlying file or container. You can organize these icons into onscreen file 
folders. You can make backups (safety copies) by dragging file icons onto a flash 
drive or a blank CD, or you can send files to people by email. You can also trash 
icons you no longer need by dragging them onto the Recycle Bin icon. 

• It’s your equipment headquarters. What you can actually see of Windows is only 
the tip of the iceberg. An enormous chunk of Windows is behind-the-scenes 
plumbing that controls the various functions of your computer — its modem, 
screen, keyboard, printer, and so on. 



The Very Basics 



Figure 1-3: 

The power of the right-click is everywhere. Whenever you're flounder- 
ing-whenever you can't figure out what comes next-remember this 
trick. 

(To right-click on a touchscreen , hold your finger down for a moment 
Or, at the Start screen, drag down on a tile a short distance.) 
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The Right Mouse Button is King 

One of the most important features of Windows isn’t on the screen — it’s in your hand. 
The standard mouse or trackpad has two mouse buttons. You use the left one to click 
buttons, to highlight text, and to drag things around on the screen. 

When you click the right button, however, a shortcut menu appears onscreen, like the 
one shown in Figure 1-3. Get into the habit of right-clicking things — icons, folders, 
disks, text inside a paragraph, buttons on your menu bar, pictures on a Web page, 
and so on. The commands that appear on the shortcut menu will make you much 
more productive and lead you to discover handy functions you never knew existed. 



Tip: On a touchscreen, you "right-dick" something by holding your finger down on it for a second or so. 



This is a big deal: Microsoft’s research suggests that nearly 75 percent of Windows users 
don’t use the right mouse button and therefore miss hundreds of timesaving shortcuts. 



Tip: Microsoft doesn't discriminate against left-handers. . much. You can swap the functions of the right 
and left mouse buttons easily enough. 

Open the Control Panel. (One way: Right-click the SS menu; from the secret menu that appears, click Control 
Panel. Switch to Classic view. Open the Mouse icon. When the Mouse Properties dialog box opens, click the 
Buttons tab, and then turn on "Switch primary and secondary buttons." Then click OK. Windows now assumes 
that you want to use the left mouse button as the one that produces shortcut menus. 



UP TO SPEED 



"Tap" vs. "Click," "App" vs. "Program" 



When you write a book about an operating system that's C 
supposed to be just as good on touchscreen computers as 
keyboard/mouse ones, what verb do you use for '■'click'*? 

if you constantly tell your readers to 'click'' something, 
you're ignoring people who are tapping their touchscreens. 

If you say "tap," you're ignoring mouse people. Neither verb 
works all the time. 

Jn its help screens online, Microsoft uses the phrase “tap or 
dick." Over and over and om\ Unfortunately, if you read "tap 
or click 1 " 5Q time per page of a book you'd go quietly insane. 

in these pages, you're generally directed to “choose," 
"select," or even *h if onscreen objects, That, of course, 



1 dick" problem. 

There are exceptions. In instructions that are primarily useful 
for touchscreens, you may read more "tap" instructions; in 
chapters that document the Windows desktop, which gener- 
ally requires the mouse, you'll encounter "dtdT more often. 

In any case, now you know the problem. And the solution 

r A simitar pile of linguistic linguine awaits regarding the terms 
1af§5 and "program." Microsoft refers to both TileWorld 
i and desktop software as "apps," which is very confusing. 

In this book, "app" is software that runs in TileWorld;- 
: "program" generally means "Windows desktop software " 



is this book's ingenious solution to the linguistic "tap or 
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There's More Than One Way to Do Everything 

No matter what setting you want to adjust, no matter what program you want to 
open, Microsoft has provided four or five different ways to do it. For example, here 
are the various ways to delete a file: Press the Delete key; choose File^Delete; drag 
the file icon onto the Recycle Bin; or right-click the filename and choose Delete from 
the shortcut menu. 

Pessimists grumble that there are too many paths to every destination, making it 
much more difficult to learn Windows. Optimists point out that this abundance of 
approaches means that almost everyone will find, and settle on, a satisfying method for 
each task. Whenever you find a task irksome, remember that you have other options. 

(This book generally offers the one or two shortest ways to accomplish a task. Life’s 
too short to read all of them.) 

You Can Use the Keyboard for Everything 

In earlier versions of Windows, underlined letters appeared in the names of menus 
and dialog boxes. These underlines were clues for people who found it faster to do 
something by pressing keys than by using the mouse. 

The underlines are hidden in Windows 8, at least in disk and folder windows. (They 
may still appear in your individual software programs.) If you miss them, you can make 
them reappear by pressing the Alt key, the Tab key, or an arrow key whenever t he menu 
bar is visible. (When you’re operating menus, you can release the Alt key immediately 
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Not Your Father's Keyboard 



Modern-day Windows machines come with a key hearing the 
Windows logo (B), usually on the leftside of the bottom row 
of the keyboard. No, this isn't just a tiny Microsoftadvertising 
moment; you can press this key to open the Start screen, 

On touchscreen gadgets, you may have a U button instead. 

On the right you may find a duplicate B key, as well as a 
key whose icon depicts a tiny menu, complete with a micro- 
scopic cursor pointing to a command (10. Press th is key to 
simulate a right-dick at the current location of your cursor. 

Even better, the B key offers a number of useful Functions 
when you press it in conjunction with other keys. For a 
complete fist, see Appendix D, But here are a few important 
ones to get you started: 

B opens the Start screen. 



B + number key opens the corresponding icon on the 
taskbar, left to fight (B-H, B+2, and so on). 

B+D hides or shows all your application wmdows (ideal for 
jumping to the desktop for a bit of housekeeping). 

S^E opens an Explorer window. 

B+L locks your screen. Everything you were working on 
is hidden by the Login screen; your password is requrred 
to get past it. 

B+Tab cycles through alt open TiJeWorld apps, 

B+Z opens the App (options) bar in TileWorld. 

B+F opens the Search window. 

B+Q, +F, and +W open the search pane to search for 
programs, files, and settings, respectively 
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after pressing it.) In this book, in help screens, and in computer magazines, you’ll 
see key combinations indicated like this: Alt+S (or Alt+ whatever the letter key is). 



Note: In some Windows programs, in fact, the entire menu bar is gone until you press Alt (or F10), 



Once the underlines are visible, you can open a menu by pressing the underlined let- 
ter (F for the File menu, for example). Once the menu is open, press the underlined 
letter key that corresponds to the menu command you want. Or press Esc to close the 
menu without doing anything. (In Windows, the Esc key always means cancel or stop . ) 

If choosing a menu command opens a dialog box, you can trigger its options by press- 
ing Alt along with the underlined letters. (Within dialog boxes, you can t press and 
release Alt; you have to hold it down while typing the underlined letter.) 

In TileWorld, keyboard shortcuts are even more important on computers that don’t 
have touchscreens. Don’t miss Appendix D, which lists all of them. 

The Start Screen is Fastest 

If you have a keyboard, the fastest way to almost anything in Windows 8 is the Search 
feature in TileWorld. 

For example, to open Outlook, you can open the Start screen and type outlook. To 
get to the password-changing screen, you can type password . To adjust your network 
settings, network. And so on. Display. Speakers . Keyboard. BitLocker. Excel. Photo Gal- 
lery. Firefox. Whatever. 

Each time, Windows does an uncanny job of figuring out what you want and high- 
lighting it in the results list, usually right at the top. (There’s an extra step if you’re 
looking for a setting or a file, as opposed to a program: You have to choose Settings 
or Files under the search box.) 

Here’s the thing, though: You don’t need the mouse to open the Start screen. You can 
just tap the ■■ key. 

You also don’t need to type the whole thing. If you want the Sticky Notes program, sti 
is usually all you have to type. In other words, without ever lifting your hands from 
the keyboard, you can hit SS, type sri, confirm that AutoComplete has highlighted the 
correct program’s name, hit Enter — and you’ve opened Sticky Notes. Really, really fast. 

Now, there is almost always a manual, mouse-clickable way to get at the same func- 
tion in Windows — in fact, there are usually about six of them. Here, for example, is 
how you might open Narrator, a program that reads everything on the screen. First, 
the mouse way: 

1. At the desktop, open the Charms bar (press SS+C); click Settings; click Control 
Panel. 

The Control Panel opens, teeming with options. If the “View by” pop-up menu 
doesn’t say “Category,” then skip to step 3. 

2. Click Ease of Access, then Ease of Access Center. 
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Now another Control Panel screen appears, filled with options having to do with 
accessibility. 

3. Click Start Narrator. 



The Very Basics 



Narrator begins reading what’s on the screen. 

OK, then. Here, by contrast, is how you’d get to exactly the same place using the Start 
screen method: 

1. Press S3 to open the Start screen. Type enough of narrator to make Narrator ap- 
pear in the results list; press Enter. 

There you go. One step instead of three. 

Now, you’re forgiven for exclaiming, “What!? Get to things by typing? I thought the 
whole idea behind the Windows revolution was to eliminate the DOS-age practice 
of typing commands!” 

Well, not exactly. Typing has always offered a faster, more efficient way to getting to 
places and doing things — what everyone hated was the memorizing of commands 
to type. 

But the Start screen requires no memorization; that’s the beauty of it. You can be 
vague. You can take a guess. And almost every time, the Start screen knows what you 
want and offers it in the list. 

For that reason, this book usually provides the most direct route to a certain program 
or function: the one that involves the Start screen’s search box. There’s always a lon- 
ger, slower, mousier alternative, but hey: This book is plenty fat already, and those 
rainforests aren’t getting any bigger. 

About Shift-Clicking 

Here’s another bit of shorthand you’ll find in this book (and others): instructions to 
Shift-click something. That means you should hold down the Shift key and then click 
before releasing the key. If you understand that much, the meaning of instructions 
like “Ctrl-click” and “Alt-click” should be clear. 

You Could Spend a Lifetime Changing Properties 

You can’t write an operating system that’s all things to all people, but Microsoft has 
certainly tried. You can change almost every aspect of the way Windows looks and 
works. You can replace the gray backdrop of the screen (the wallpaper ) with your 
favorite photograph, change the typeface used for the names of your icons, or set up 
a particular program to launch automatically every time you turn on the PC. 

When you want to change some general behavior of your PC, like how it connects to 
the Internet, how soon the screen goes black to save power, or how quickly a letter 
repeats when you hold down a key, you use the Control Panel window (described in 
Chapter 12). 
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Many other times, however, you may want to adjust the settings of only one particular 
element of the machine, such as the hard drive, the Recycle Bin, or a particular ap- 
plication. In those cases, right-click the corresponding icon. In the shortcut menu, 
you’ll often find a command called Properties, which offers settings about that object. 



Tip: As a shortcut to the Properties command, just highlight an icon and then press Alt+Enter. 



Every Piece of Hardware Requires Software 

When computer geeks talk about their drivers , they’re not talking about their chauf- 
feurs (unless they’re Bill Gates); they’re talking about the controlling software required 
by every hardware component of a PC. 

The driver is the translator for your PC and the equipment attached to it: mouse, 
screen, DVD drive, scanner, and so on. Without driver software, the gear doesn’t work. 

When you buy one of these gadgets, you receive a CD containing the driver software. 
If the included driver software works fine, then you’re all set. If your gadget acts up, 
however, remember that equipment manufacturers regularly release improved (read: 
less buggy) versions of these software chunks. (You generally find such updates on 
the manufacturers’ Web sites.) 

Fortunately, Windows 8 comes with drivers for over 15,000 components, saving you 
the trouble of scavenging for them. Most popular gizmos from brand-name compa- 
nies work automatically when you plug them in— no CD required (see Chapter 20). 

It's Not Meant to Be Overwhelming 

Windows has a staggering array of features. You can burrow six levels down, dialog 
box through dialog box, and still not come to the end of it. 

Microsoft’s programmers created Windows in modules — the digital-photography 
team here, the networking team there — for different audiences. The idea, of course, 
was to make sure that no subset of potential customers would find a feature lacking. 

But if you don’t have a digital camera, a network, or whatever, there’s nothing wrong 
with ignoring everything you encounter on the screen that isn’t relevant to your setup 
and work routine. Not even Microsoft’s CEO uses every single feature of Windows. 

About MissingManuals.com 

To get the most out of this book, visit www.missingmanuals.com. Click the “Missing 
CD-ROM” link — and then this book’s title — to reveal a tidy, chapter-by-chapter list 
of the shareware and freeware mentioned in this book. 

The Web site also offers corrections and updates. (To see them, click the book’s title, 
and then click View/Submit Errata.) In fact, please submit such corrections yourself! 
In an effort to keep the book as up to date as possible, each time O’Reilly prints more 
copies of this book, I’ll make any confirmed corrections you’ve suggested. I’ll also 
note such changes on the Web site so that you can mark important corrections into 
your own copy of the book, if you like. 
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Part One: 
TileWorld 

Chapter 1: The Start Screen 
Chapter 2: Customizing the Start Screens 
Chapter 3: How TileWorld Works 
Chapter 4: TileWorld's Starter Apps 
Chapter 5: TileWorld Settings 



The Start Screen 



L et s start with the elephant in the room: Windows 8 is two operating systems in 
one. They have separate software programs, control panels, Help systems, Web 
browsers, application switchers — and separate ways of doing things. 

For a single price, heres what you get: 

• Windows desktop, which is basically Windows 7. It's the familiar world of over- 
lapping windows, the taskbar, and drop-down menus. Its designed for use with 
a mouse and keyboard. In this environment, you can run any of the 4 million 
existing Windows programs (see Figure 1-1). 

• TileWorld, a new environment designed for touchscreens, like tablets and 
touchscreen laptops. This environment looks completely different — and works 
completely differently. There's no taskbar, windows don't overlap, and there are 
no drop-down menus. For TileWorld, you have to buy and install a completely 
new kind of app. 



Note: Some inexpensive tablets run a version of Windows 8 called Windows RT t which is basically TileWorld 
alone. The Windows desktop is there, but it's just a useless shell; apart from a couple of traditional built-in 
programs-Notepad and Calculator, for example, and sometimes Microsoft Office— it can't run any other 
Windows apps. 



Now, Microsoft doesn't agree that Windows 8 is really two superimposed OSes. And 
it certainly doesn t use the term “TileWorld” (see the box on page 21). 

But there really are two environments. They look and feel very different. And each 
has its own techniques for customizing and organizing your stuff. 
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The Start Screen 



On a given computer, you 11 probably use only one environment most of the time. 
If you have a regular desktop PC or a laptop, you 11 spend most of your time at the 
traditional Windows desktop. If you have a touchscreen tablet, on the other hand, 
you 11 use TileWorld most of the time. And thats totally OK. 

Even so, you still have to learn them both. You can t use just one environment exclu- 
sively. Here and there, the two worlds bleed together. 




Figure l-l; 

In Windows 8, 
you'll encounter 
two different 
environments. 

Top: There's 
the Windows 
desktop , which 
looks and works 
like Windows 
always has. It 
runs traditional 
Windows desktop 
programs. 

Bottom: And 
then there's what 
this book calls 
TileWorld [ a new 
environment 
geared toward 
touchscreens. 

It runs a new 
class of full- 
screen, colorful, 
touchscreen- 
friendly apps. 
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The Lock Screen 

When you turn on a Windows 8 machine, you know right away that you’re not in 
Kansas anymore. The first thing you see is a new curtain that’s been drawn over the 
computer’s world. It’s the Lock screen (Figure 1-2). 



Figure 1-2: 

You can control 
which apps are 
allowed to add 
information to the 
Lock screen in PC 
Settings. You're 
not stuck with the 
Lock screen as 
Mother Microsoft 
has installed it 
You can change 
the picture, if you 
like ; or you can 
eliminate it alto- 
gether. Chapter 2 
has the details. 
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The Lock screen serves the same purpose it does on a smartphone: It gives a quick 
glance at the time, the date, your WiFi signal strength, the weather, and (on laptops 
and tablets) your battery charge. As you download and install new apps, they can add 
informational tidbits to this Lock screen, too. 

The point is that sometimes you don’t really need to wake the machine up. You just 
want to know what time it is. 

In Windows 8. 1 , the Lock screen can also give you instant access to your Camera and 
Skype apps (page 104 and page 178). You might want to take a picture or answer 
a call without having to go through the red tape of fully logging in. 

When you do want to go past the Lock screen to log in, there’s nothing to it: 



• Touchscreen: Swipe a finger upward. (Swipe downward to jump into Camera 
mode.) 

• Mouse: Click anywhere. Or turn the mouse wheel. 



• Keyboard: Press any key. 



CHAPTER i: THE START SCREEN 
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The Lock Screen 



The Lock screen slides up and out of the way, revealing the Accounts screen (Figure 
1 - 3 ). 



The Accounts Screen 

As in any modern operating system, you have your own account in Windows 8. It’s 
your world of files, settings, and preferences. So the second thing you encounter in 
Windows 8 is the Accounts screen. Here you see the name and photo for each person 
who has an account on this machine. Choose yours. 



Note: If your machine has only one account, you get to bypass this screen; as soon as you dismiss the Lock 
screen, you arrive at the Login screen described next. 




Figure 1-3: 

Top: If your 
machine has 
more than one 
account set up, 
tap or click your 
icon to sign in. 

Bottom: Typing is 
so 2009! In Win- 
dows 8, you can 
log into your ac- 
count using any 
of several more 
touchscreen- 
friendly meth- 
ods, like drawing 
three predeter- 
mined lines on 
a photograph. 
(You don't actu- 
ally see the lines 
show up; white 
lines are shown 
here so you get 
the point) 
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The Login Screen 



The Login Screen 

Here you provide your account name and password. 

But logging in no longer has to mean typing a password. One of Windows 8s primary 
goals is to embrace touchscreens, and typing is a pain on tablets. 

Therefore, you can log in using any of four techniques: 

• Draw three lines, taps, or circles on a photo you’ve selected (Figure 1-3). 

• Type in a four-digit number you’ve memorized. 

• Type a traditional password. 

• Skip the security altogether. Jump directly to the Start screen when you turn on 
the machine. 

To choose which method you want, see page 55. 

In any case, once you’ve gotten past the security barrier, you finally wind up at the 
hallmark of Windows 8: the new Start screen. 

The Start Screen 

This page of colorful tiles is the biggest landmark in Windows 8 — and the part that 
may take the most getting used to (Figure 1-4). 



UP TO SPEED 



About the Term "TiieWorfiT 



As you can probably guess, 'TileWorld 11 is not Microsoft's 
name for rts new touchscreen environment The problem 
is r Microsoft doesn't have any good term far it. 

At one point, Microsoft was going to call it Metro-but after 
"discussions with an important European partner" (probably 
the German store chain Metro), it officially abandoned the 
Metro term in August 2011 

"Modern" isn't TileWorld real name, either; Microsoft used 
that term for a While, too, but only internally. 

The company uses the term "Start screen" to describe the 
tile-based home screen that replaces the old Start.' menuy 
and that's fine. But what about the rest of it-the Charms 
bar, the gestures, the swiping, the new breed of foil-screen 
apps? Microsoft has no name for it y 

So in this book. I'll call jt TileWorld. 



Now, you can't run traditional Windows programs (Photo- 
shop, Quicken, iTunes, and so on) in TileWorld. TileWorld 
requires a whole new kind of app, sold exclusively through 
Microsoft's online store, These apps are full screen, don't 
have drop-down menus, are geared toward touchscreen 
computers, and are generally simpler than traditional apps. 

Microsoft doesn't have a good name for these apps, either. 

The official name is "Windows Store apps " True, they re 
available exclusively from Microsoft's online store. Unfortu- 
nately, traditio nal Win dows programs (of the Qoicken/iTunes 
variety) are also available through the Windows Store. So 
"Windows Store apps" is not a good name, because both 
kinds of apps are sold at the Windows Store. 

So in this book, ill call these new, touchscreen-oriented, full- 
screen programs TileWorld apps. And 111 call the traditional 
PC programs Windom desktop programs. 
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The Start Screen 



Tip: If you miss the old Start menu, it's easy enough to bring it back. Just install the free Classic Menu app. 
It's available on this book's "Missing CD" page at www.missingmanuals.com. 
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Figure 1-4: 

The old Start 
menu, which 
has served as 
the master list 
of your files and 
programs since 
Windows was a 
toddler, is gone. 

The Start screen 
is basically the 
Start menu, 
spread out 



You can think of the Start screen as an exploded view of the old Start menu. It’s the 
launcher for the programs, files, and settings you use most. 

But it’s more than just a launcher. Its also a dashboard. Each tile isn't just a button that 
opens the corresponding program; it's also a little display — a live tile , as Microsoft calls 
it — that can show you real-time information from that program. The Calendar tile 
shows you your next appointment. Your Mail tile shows the latest incoming subject 
line. The People tile shows Twitter and Facebook posts as they pour in. 



Tip: Not all Start screen tiles display their own names Some apps, like the ones for Calendar, People, and 
Mail, are meant to be visual dashboards. To find out such an app's name, point to it with your cursor without 
clicking. A tinted, rectangular tooltip bar appears, identifying the name 



Here’s what you need to know about using the Start screen. 
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The Start Screen 



It Displays Both Kinds of Apps 

The Start screen is very obviously part of the new Tile World environment: full screen, 
new fonts, brightly colored rectangles. But the tiles themselves can represent both 
kinds of software: Windows desktop programs and the new TileWorld apps. 

On Day One, most of the tiles here represent the TileWorld apps that Microsoft pro- 
vides with Windows 8: Calendar, Mail, Weather, and so on. But you can (and should) 
install your older programs here, too. 



Note: In Windows 8.1, new programs you install no longer appear automatically on the Start screen; you 
have to find them in the Apps list (page 24) and pin them to the Start screen yourself. Same thing goes 
for old apps on a PC you've upgraded to Windows 8. 



Tiles can represent anything that used to be in the Start menu: programs, files, fold- 
ers, Web sites, and so on. Chapter 2 describes how to edit the Start screen’s contents. 

It Scrolls Horizontally 

As you install more and more programs, the Start screen expands sideways. It can 
wind up being many screens wide. Here’s how you scroll through them: 

• Touchscreen: Swipe your finger horizontally across the screen — slowly to scroll 
with precision, quickly to whip through several pages at a time. 

• Mouse: Turn the scroll wheel on your mouse. (This works on most modern mice.) 
Or move the mouse until it bumps the right or left edge of the screen to scroll in 
that direction. 



I/p: As soon as you start moving the mouse-or touch the trackpad on a laptop-you also get a horizontal 
scroll bar at the bottom of the screen. You can drag that, too. 



• Keyboard: Press the Page Up or Page Down keys to scroll one screenful at a time. 

No matter how you wind up scrolling, you’ll discover that the pages of the Start screen 
fly by smoothly and fluidly, as though they have a momentum all their own. 

It's a Launcher 

Every tile on the Start screen represents something— a program, a person, a Web 
site, a folder. If it’s a Live Tile — one that shows information right on the face of the 
tile — that’s great. You’ve saved a little time. 

But if you want to open the program, file, or folder, tap or click once on its tile. 



Tip: If you're keyboard oriented, you can use the arrow keys to highlight the icon you want and then press 
the Enter key to open it. 
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The Start Screen 



The Apps List 

Remember: The Start screen is simply an exploded view of the old Start menu. In 
other words, it doesn't list every program on your computer — only the ones whose 
icons you want to keep handy. 

There's still something like the old All Programs listing, though — a complete list of 
your apps. To see it, swipe downward on the Start screen, or click the © that appears 
when you mouse toward the lower left corner of the Start screen. See Figure 1-5. 



Tip: If you find yourself using the Apps list more often than you use the full-blown Start screen, Windows 8.1 
offers a handy new feature: You can ask to have the All Programs screen appear instead of the Start screen 
whenever you press the CS key or click the Start button 

To set that up, open the Taskbar & Navigation pane of the Control Panel (Quickest way: At the Start screen, 
type navig; in the search results, choose Taskbar & Navigation.) On the Navigation tab, turn on "Show the 
Apps automatically when I go to Start." From now on, the Apps screen appears whenever the Start screen 
would normally appear. You lose one-click access to your live tiles and icons for Web pages, people, and so 
on-but you have a much closer approximation of the old Start menu. 















Figure 1-5; 
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Type-Searching 

Once the Start screen gets to be many screens wide, the scrolling business can get old. 
If your machine has a real keyboard, you'll be grateful for the amazing type -selecting 
shortcut: Just start typing the name of the tile you want. The screen instantly changes 
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The Start Screen 



to show you nothing but the icons of matching apps and programs, as shown in 
Figure 1-6. 

Chapter 3 covers searching in much more detail. 



Figure 1-6: 

When you begin typing on the Start screen, you automatically 
enter the search mode. As you type , Windows narrows down 
the visible icons, showing only matching apps and programs. 

The top of the list shorn matches from your computer Below 
the line: matches from the Wet, os though you'd performed a 
Coogle search (in this case, a Bing search). 
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Returning to the Start Screen 

The most important things you'll do with your Windows 8 machine involve leaving 
the Start screen. It s a home base, sure, but it's tough to get a lot of work done there. 

Once you’ve done some work, however, you’ll probably want to return to the Start 
screen to begin another activity. You can use any of these shortcuts: 

• Touchscreen: Swipe inward from the right margin of the screen to make the Charms 
bar appear (page 27). Tap Start. 



• Mouse: Click the S3 button. (In Tile Wo rid, it’s hidden until you point to the lower- 
left corner of the screen.) 



Tip: If you re already on the Start screen, the S3 button opens the program you were most recently using, 
so that you can hop back and forth 



• Keyboard: Press the S3 key on the keyboard. 



In each case, the Start screen returns. 



Tip: On many new computers and tablets (with Windows 8 preinstalled), there may also be a Windows 
button- just below the screen, for example. You can also press it to return to the Start screen. 
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Corners and Swipe* 



Corners and Swipes 

To be completely blunt, the world of Windows 8 is tailored for touchscreens. You can 
do everything with a keyboard and a mouse, but Microsoft saved the choicest plea- 



Touchscreen Short swipe down Long swipe down 
for the App bar to ctose an app 



Swipe in for 
last app 



Swipe in, 
then out 
for app 
switcher 




Swipe up for the App bar 



Mouse 

Point to comer for last app used 



Point to comer for Charms bar 
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Figure 1-7; 

Top: This master 
diagram shows all 
the different ways 
you can swipe on a 
touchscreen , and all 
the different panels 
and options they 
produce. (The app 
switcher, closing 
apps, and splitting 
the screen are 
described in Chapter 

V 

Bottom: This master 
diagram shows the 
equivalent gestures 
if you have a mouse. 



Point to corner for Start button (or most recent app) Right-click anywhere for the App bar 
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sures for tablets and touchscreens. For example, the Charms bar (right edge) and app 
switcher (left edge) are positioned where your thumbs are when you’re holding a tablet. 

The proof is the long list of gestures (Figure 1-7) that do things in Windows 8 — special 
finger-on-glass movements that open important panels and do important things. 
There are keyboard-and-mouse equivalents, but finger on glass is almost always 
quicker and easier. 



Corners and Swipes 



You’ll need to know these techniques whether you have a touchscreen or not, because 
the panels and options they open are essential to using your computer. 



Tip: Every laptop that came with Windows 8 also has a multitouch trackpad. All the gestures described in 
this book for touchscreens (pinch, swipe, and so on)-you can also perform on the trackpad itself. (Some 
older models have multitouch trackpads, too,) 



The Charms Bar 

The Charms bar (Figure 1-8) is new in Windows 8. It’s a vertical panel that pops out 
of the right side of the screen, no matter what you’re doing on the computer or what 
program is open. 

Here’s how to open the Charms bar: 

• Touchscreen: Swipe inward from the right edge of the screen. 

• Mouse: Point to the upper-right corner of the screen. 

• Keyboard: Press SS+C. 



Figure 7 - 0 ; 

The Charms bar (left) 
is named after the 
jingly silver doodads 
that dangle from a 
charm bracelet. In 
this case , however, 
they're more than 
decorative. They give 
you direct access to 
some of the most 
important functions 
in Windows. For 
example, the Settings 
button opens the Set- 
tings panel (middle); 
the Search button 
opens, of course, the 
Search panel (right). 
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Corners and Swipes 



In each case, the Charms bar gracefully slides in from the right edge of the screen. 
As you can see in Figure 1-8, the five icons here provide direct access to some of the 
most important functions of your computer. 



Tip: Whenever the Charms bar opens on the right side of the screen, you simultaneously get a pop-up panel 
at the lower-M side of the screen that shows today's date, the current time, and your battery and WiFi status. 



Here are the icons on the Charms bar: 

• Search. Tap this icon to begin a search of your computer — for anything: programs, 
documents, settings, email, calendar appointments, and so on. (Figure 1-8, right; 
shows the panel.) You can read all about searching in Chapter 3. 



Tip .-There are keyboard shortcuts for searching. Press M+F to search for files or SS+Q to search for settings. 
You don't even have to open the Charms bar first 



• Share. Tap this icon to send whatever is selected off to your adoring fans — by email 
or social network, for example. 



Tip: Here's another keyboard shortcut; Press SS+H to open the Share panel 



The choices you see here vary by program. For example, if you’re on a Web page, 
you might get options like Mail, People (for posting on Facebook or Twitter), or 
Reading List (the “save for later” feature in Windows 8.1). If you’re looking at a 
photo, the options might include Mail or SkyDrive (Microsoft’s free online “hard 
drive ). You can send a location from the Maps app, a news item from the Finance 
app, or even a contact from the People app. 

In each case, you’re now offered a new screen where you can tell Windows more 
about what you want to do. You can address the outgoing email message, or edit 
the Facebook post, or choose the name of the person you want to receive your 
shared item, and so on. 

You’ll read more about the options here in the appropriate sections of this book. 



Tip: In PC Settings (page 195), you can turn off individual Share options. For example, if you don't use the 
SkyDrive, you can turn SkyDrive off here so that the option never appears in the Share panel. 



* Start. Tap this icon to return to the Start screen. 



Tip: If the Start screen is already open, then use this icon to return to whatever app you were using last. 

• Devices. This icon offers options that pertain to whatever is connected to your 
computer: TileWorld-compatible printers, projectors, phones, wireless TVs, and 
so on. For example, this is where you specify how you want a second monitor or 
an external projector to behave — as an extension of your built-in screen or as a 
mirror of it. 
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And if there aren’t any other gadgets connected to your computer, you won't see 
any options at all here. 



Corners and Swipes 



Tip: There's a keyboard shortcut for opening the Devices panel: Press SS+P. 



• Settings. Settings, here, means “options for the TileWorld app you’re using at the 
moment .” You 11 find them on the panel that opens when you tap or click Settings 
(Figure 1-8, middle). 



Note: App settings show up here only in TileWorld apps - not in Windows desktop programs. If you open 
the Settings panel when a Windows desktop program is open, then the top half always lists the same Control 
Panel shortcuts: Desktop, Control Panel, Personalization, PC Info, and Help. 



Below the app settings, you’ll find a set of six handy settings icons for your entire 
computer: network, sound, screen brightness, notifications, power, and keyboard. 

As you’ll eventually discover, Windows 8 has three control panels — different places 
where you can change settings. (Depending on the kind of computer you have, 
you might not see them all.) This set of six is only one of those control panels. 

Below these, you’ll see a link called “Change PC settings” that takes you to a second 
window full of preferences settings. Finally, there’s also the traditional Windows 
Control Panel at the desktop. 

Chapter 5 describes all three of the control panels and their settings in exhausting 
detail. 

To hide the Charms bar without tapping any of its buttons, repeat whatever swipe, 
click, or keystroke you used to make it appear. 

Last Open Program 

Suppose you’ve been using BeeKeeper Pro, and now you want to duck back into the 
last app you used, ProteinFolder Plus. 

In the Windows of old, of course, you could press Alt+Tab to jump back and forth 
between the programs. That still works in Windows 8, but now there are other ways 
to do the same thing: 

• Touchscreen: Swipe in from the left edge. With each swipe, you “turn the page” 
backward to the next older TileWorld app. 

• Mouse: Point to the upper-left corner of the screen; when the other program’s 
icon appears, click. (This technique flips back and forth between two apps only.) 

• Keyboard: Press and release 18 +Tab. (This technique flips back and forth between 
two apps only.) 



Note: The desktop, and all of its own programs, are represented as one app. In other words, if you had three 
: r 3 grams open, their windows all appear simultaneously when you flip to the desktop. 
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Corners and Swipes 



The old Alt+ Tab keystroke still works, too, but it brings up a different app switcher — 
the old one. Chapter 3 for more on switching apps. 

The App Bar 

In the Windows of days gone by, you could click something with the right mouse 
button to open a shortcut menu. That's a brief menu of options, appearing right at 
your cursor tip, that applies to whatever you just clicked. 

That idea is available in Tile World, too — but the “shortcut menu” is a horizontal 
options strip called the App bar. It contains a few important options for whatever 
TileWorld program you’re using at the moment. In some apps, it pops in from the 
top of the screen; in some, from the bottom; in a few, both top and bottom. 

Note: The App bar doesn't appear when you're using traditional Windows desktop programs— just for 
TileWorld apps. 



To see the App bar: 

- Touchscreen: Swipe in from the top or bottom edge of the screen. 

* Mouse: Right-click any blank spot in the window. 

• Keyboard: Press SS+Z. Or press the Qi- key, if your keyboard has one, or press 
Shift+F10. (At the Start screen, you can just press the Space bar.) 



Tip: At the Start screen, the App bar has a few other twists. To see the options for a single tile, hold your 
finger down on it for a moment, or right-click it The resulting buttons apply to that tile: "Unpin from Start" 
(gets the tile off the screen), Uninstall, Resize (offers a choice of four tile sizes), and "Turn live tile off" (stops 
displaying real-time info from online). 



Shutting Down 

What should you do when you’re finished using your computer for the moment? 

Millions of people shut their PCs off, but they shouldn’t; it’s a colossal waste of time. 
When you shut down, you have to wait for all your programs to close — and then 
the next morning, you have to reopen everything, reposition your windows, and get 
everything back the way you had it. 

You shouldn’t just leave your computer on all the time, either. That’s a massive waste 
of electricity, a security risk, and a black mark for the environment. 

What you should do is put your machine to sleep. Usually, you do that by pressing the 
physical power button, and that’s that. If it’s a laptop, just close the lid. 
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Shutting Down 



The Sleep/Shut Down/Restart Commands 

If you really want to do the sleeping or shutting down thing using the onscreen com- 
mands, you 11 have to learn their new locations. 

For years, Microsoft was ridiculed for a peculiarity of the Windows design: To shut 
down your PC, you had to click a button called Start 

Not anymore. The “Shut down” command is now available in two places: in the 
Charms bar (TileWorld only), and in the secret 8S menu (TileWorld and desktop). 

• TileWorld. The “Shut down” command is in the Charms bar. You can see the of- 
ficial procedure in Figure 1-9. 



Tip: If you have a keyboard, you can save yourself some steps. Press 33+1 to open the Settings panel of the 
Charms bar; then click Power and then "Shut down/' 



TileWorld and desktop. If you right-click the S3 button, you get a secret menu of 
useful commands (page 209) — and in Windows 8.1, one of them is “Shut down 



Figure 1-9: 

To shut down your computer, 
open the Charms bar (left). 
(Swipe inward from the right side, 
or press U+C.) Click Settings. 

Right: On the Settings panel, 
select Power, and then " Shut 
down . " 







* 







or sign out.” (In TileWorld, the S3 button appears when you swipe in from the left 
edge, or when you point to the lower- left corner with the mouse.) 

As shown in Figure 1-9, shutting down is only one of the options for finishing your 
work session, Fiere are your others. 
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Shutting Dawn 



Sleep 

In the olden days, Windows offered a command called Standby. This special state 
of PC consciousness reduced the amount of electricity the computer used, putting 
it in suspended animation until you used the mouse or keyboard to begin working 
again. Whatever programs or documents you were working on remained in memory. 

When using a laptop on battery power, Standby was a real boon. When the flight 
attendant handed over your microwaved chicken teriyaki, you could take a break 
without closing all your programs or shutting down the computer. 

Unfortunately, there were two big problems with Standby, especially for laptops. First, 
the PC still drew a trickle of power this way. If you didn't use your laptop for a few 
days, the battery would silently go dead — and everything you had open and unsaved 
would be lost forever. Second, drivers or programs sometimes interfered with Standby, 
so your laptop remained on even though it was closed inside your carrying case. Your 
plane would land on the opposite coast, you’d pull out the laptop for the big meeting, 
and you’d discover that (a) the thing was roasting hot, and (b) the battery was dead. 

The command is now called Sleep, and it doesn’t present those problems anymore. 
First, drivers and applications are no longer allowed to interrupt the Sleep process. 
No more Hot Laptop Syndrome. 

Second, the instant you put the computer to sleep, Windows quietly transfers a copy 
of everything in memory into an invisible file on the hard drive. But it still keeps 
everything alive in memory — the battery provides a tiny trickle of power — in case 
you return to the laptop (or desktop) and want to dive back into work. 

If you do return soon, the next startup is lightning-fast. Everything reappears on the 
screen faster than you can say, “Redmond, Washington.” 

If you don't return shortly, then Windows eventually cuts power, abandoning what it 
had memorized in RAM. (You control when this happens using the advanced power 
plan settings described on page 453.) Now your computer is using no power at all; 
it’s in hibernate mode. 

Fortunately, Windows still has the hard drive copy of your work environment. So 
now when you tap a key to wake the computer, you may have to wait 30 seconds or 
so — not as fast as 2 seconds, but certainly better than the 5 minutes it would take to 
start up, reopen all your programs, reposition your document windows, and so on. 

The bottom line: When you’re done working for the moment — or for the day — put 
your computer to sleep instead of shutting it down. You save power, you save time, 
and you don’t risk any data loss. 

You can send a laptop to sleep just by closing the lid. On any kind of computer, you 
can trigger Sleep by clicking Sleep in the Charms bar (Figure 1-9), or by pushing the 
PC’s power button, if you’ve set it up that way. 
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Shutting Down 



This command quits all open programs and then quits and restarts Windows again 
automatically. The computer doesn’t actually turn off. (You might do this to “refresh” 
your computer when you notice that it’s responding sluggishly, for example.) 

Shut down 

This is what most people would call “really, really off.” When you shut down your PC, 
Windows quits all open programs, offers you the opportunity to save any unsaved 
documents, exits Windows, and turns off the computer. 

In Windows 8, starting up after a full shutdown is a lot faster than before, thanks to 
something Microsoft calls Hybrid Boot. (It combines elements of Hibernation mode 
with the full shutdown mode, in an effort to save you time the next time you start up.) 

Still, there’s almost no reason to shut down your PC anymore. Sleep is almost always 
better all the way around. 

The only exceptions have to do with hardware installation. Anytime you have to open 
up the PC to make a change (installing memory, hard drives, or sound or video cards), 
or to connect something external that doesn’t just use a USB or FireWire (1394) port, 
you should shut the thing down first. 



Tip: If you're a keyboardy sort of person, you might prefer this faster route to shut down: Press Ctrl+Alt+Delete 
to summon the Lock/Switch User screen. Click the O button in the lower right to shut down. 

The Account Menu 

See your account name and picture in the upper-right corner of the Start screen 
(Figure 1-10)? 



POWER USERS' CLINK 



Bringing Back the Hibernate Command 



Hibernate mode is a lot like Sleep, except that ft doesn't offer 
a period during which the computer will wake up instantly. 
Hibernate equals the second phase of Sleep mode, rn which 
your working world is saved to the hard drive. Waking the 
computer from Hibernate takes about 30 seconds. 

In an effort to make life simpler, Microsoft has hidden the 
Hibernate command in Windows 8. You won't find it in the 
pop-up menu shown in Figure T9. "y 

You can bring it bade though. 

To get there, open the Charms bar (swipe in from the right 
edge, or press SS+Q, select Search, and type power but. 



In the search results, dick ' Choose what the Power buttons 
do/' Mow dick "Change settings that are currently unavail- 
able" and authenticate yourself if necessary (Microsoft's 
way of ensuring that only an administrator can change such 
important settings). 

Finally, stroll down until you see "Shutdown settings." Turn 
on the "'Hibernate: Show in Power menu" checkbox Click 
"'Save changes." 

From now on, the Hibernate option appears in the menu 
shown in Figure 1-9, just like i! did in the good old days. 
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Shutting Down 



Thats not just helpful information. The picture is also a pop-up menu. And its com- 
mands all have to do with switching from one account to another. (In Windows’ 
accounts feature, each person who uses this PC gets to see her own desktop picture* 




Figure 1-10: 

Your account icon isn't just an icon; it's also a 
pop-up menu. Click it to see the "Sign out" and 
"Lock" commands, as well as the names of other 
account holders for fast switching. 



email account, files, and so on. See Chapter 24.) 

These commands used to be part of the standard Sleep/Restart/Shut Down menu, 
but they’ve moved to a new address. Here’s what they do. 



Tip: Some keystrokes from previous Windows versions are still around. For example, you can still press 
Ctrl+Alt+Delete to summon the three commands described here: ''Lock," "Switch user," and "Sign out"— plus 
a bonus link for the Task Manager (page 361) 



Sign out 

When you choose “Sign out,” Windows closes all your open programs and documents 
(giving you an opportunity to save any unsaved documents first). It then presents a 
new Login screen so that somebody else can log in. 

Whatever you had running remains open behind the scenes. When you log in again, 
you’ll find all your open programs and documents exactly as you left them. 

Switch user 

What if somebody just wants to log into the computer with her own name and pass- 
word — to do a quick calendar or email check, for example? 

Yes, the “Sign out” command works fine. But the interloper can save a few steps by 
simply choosing her own account name from the pop-up menu that is your account 
icon. She’ll be asked for her password, of course. 
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Shutting Down 



Lock 

This command takes you back to the Lock screen described at the beginning of this 
chapter. In essence, it throws a sheet of inch-thick steel over everything you were do- 
ing, hiding your screen from view. This is an ideal way to protect your PC from nosy 
people who happen to wander by your desk while you re away getting coffee or lunch. 

Three Triggers for Sleep/Shut Down-and How to Change Them 

You now know how to trigger the “Shut down” command using the Charms bar. But 
there are even faster ways. 

If you have a laptop, just close the lid. If you have a desktop PC, just press its power 
button (Ci)). 

In all these cases, though — menu, lid, power button — you can decide whether the 
computer shuts down, goes to sleep, hibernates, or just ignores you. 

To find the factory setting that controls what happens when you close the lid or hit 
the power button, open the Start screen and typ e power. 



POWER USERS' CLINIC 



Shut Down/Restart Buttons on the Start Screen 



In the dark days of Windows 8.0, geeks whispered of a trick 
that could put a tile for the Shut Down command right on 
the Start screm You didn't have to burrow into the Charms 
bar every time you wanted to shut down 

In Windows 8.1, the Shut Down command is right there in 
the H menu (page 209). It's not sue:- a big deal to find 
anymore. 

you have to perform them only once. 

Begin at the desktop (click the Desktop tile or press ■+©). 
Right-click a blank spot on the desktop; from the shortcut 
menu, choose New ^Shortcut. In the 'Type the location of 
the iterh" box, type exac tly this: 

shutdown.exe -s -t 00 

Click Next. In the "Type a name for this shortcut" box, type 
Shut Down (or Goodnight, or Go Away , or whatever you 
like). Click Finish. 



Now there's a Shut Down shortcut on your desktop. (Op- 
tional: Choose a cool icon for if like the standard O logo. To 
do that right-dick the icon; from the shortcut menu, choose 
Properties. Cljck Change lcon; click OK: choose a new image 
from the palette of icons; and then click OK) 

Finally right-click your desktop shortcut; from the shortcut 
menu, choose Pin to Start. And presto: The Shut Down com- 
mand now appears on your Start screen, at the far-right end, 

You can also add Restart. Lock, Hibernate, and Sleep buttons 
to your Start screen, using pretty much the same steps. The 
only difference is the code you type in the first step; ; 

Restart: shutdown.exe -r -t 00 

Lock: rundll32.exe user32.dll Lock Workstation 

Hibernate; rundll32 exe powrProf.dll SetSuspendSlate 

Sleep: rundl!32.exe powrprof.dfrSelSuspencfState QH,0 

For these commands, if you cfioose to add a eustom lon as 
described above, navigate to Windows/5ystem32/She]l32. 
dll to find the palette of available images. = ] 
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Shutting Down 



In the search results, the two relevant options are “Change what closing the lid does” 
and “Change what the power buttons do ” 

For each of these options, you can choose “Sleep” “Do nothing ” “Hibernate ” or 
“Shut down ” And you can set up different behaviors for when the machine is plugged 
in and when it's running on battery power. 
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2 



Customizing the Lock, 
Login & Start Screens 



A s you know from Chapter 1, you pass through three Windows 8 screens be- 
fore you can actually start getting any work done: the Lock screen, the Login 
screen, and the Start screen. 

Since you 11 be spending so much time facing these bastions of modern software design, 
you 11 be glad that you can tweak them to your liking — or, in some cases, eliminate 
them altogether. Here’s the scoop. 

Adding or Removing App Tiles 

The tiles on the Start screen don’t represent all of your programs — only the ones to 
which you want quick access (just like the old Start menu). But there will come a time 
when you want to add a new program’s tile here. 

Installing a new app s tile to the Start screen is called pinning it. You can pin either 
TileWorld apps or Windows desktop programs to the Start screen. 

And apps are just the beginning. Eventually, you’ll discover that you can also pin tiles 
for Web sites, playlists, photo albums, people from your contacts list, mail accounts 
or mailboxes, icons from desktop Windows, and more. 

But first things first: pinning apps. 

Adding App Tiles to the Start Screen 

W indows 8 offers two ways to pin TileWorld apps to the Start screen: from the All 
Apps list, or from the Search screen. 
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Addins or Removing 
App Tiles 



Pinning from the Apps list 

One way to find the app you want to pin is to use the Apps screen. 
1. Open the Apps screen. 



To open this list from the Start screen, use one of these techniques: 

Touchscreen: Swipe up anywhere on the screen. 

Mouse: Click the © that appears when you move your cursor toward the lower-left 
side of the screen. 



The master list of every program installed on your computer, both Tile World apps 
and Windows desktop programs, is now arrayed before you (Figure 2-1). 
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Figure 2-1: 

On the "All apps " 
screen , you see 
all TileWorld apps 
and all desktop 
programs. They're 
listed in individu- 
ally titled groups , 
depending on how 
you've chosen to 
sort them. You can 
take this opportu- 
nity to pin any of 
these programs to 
your Start screen. 
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Adding or Removing 
App Tiles 



2. When you find the icon you want to pin to the Start screen, “right-click” it: 

Touchscreen: Hold your finger on its icon until it bulges briefly (one second). 
Mouse: Right-click its icon. 

Keyboard: Use the arrow keys to highlight the program’s icon, and then press the 
space bar. 



Tip: You can select a bunch of icons at once (see the box below), and pin them all in one fell swoop. 



In each case, the App bar now appears — and it contains a Pin to Start button. 

4. Select Pin to Start. 

When you select that button, the selected program’s icon now appears on the Start 
screen — at the far right. (You might have to scroll through a few “pages” to see it.) 
You can always move it into a better position, as described below. 

Pinning from search 

If you know the name of the app you want to pin, it may be faster to find it using search. 

• Touchscreen: Open the Charms bar (swipe in from the right edge); tap Search. 
Type the app s name. 

• Keyboard: From the Start screen, just start typing the app’s name. 

Once you see the app’s name and icon in the search results, proceed as described 
from step 2 above. 

Pinning desktop icons 

It may be screamingly obvious that the Start screen belongs to the new TileWorld. 
But it’s going to be your primary launcher for regular Windows desktop icons, too, 
so you’d better figure out how to pin files, folders, disks, libraries, and programs from 
the Windows desktop here, too. 



UP TO SPEED 


Multiple Selections 


It's often handy to operate on a whole bunch of apps or 
tiles simultaneouslv-to unpm a group of ther i from the 


Mouse: Right-dick eachtile youwanf 


Start screen at once, for example. 


Keyboard: Use the arrow keys to highlight each icon; press 
the space bar for each dne you want to include. 


As usual, you'll have to learn a different techniq ye depending: 
on whether you have a touchscreen or not 


of each selected tile. 


Touchscreen: Hold your finger on each tile for one second, 
until it bugles. 


: Mow you're ready to unpin the selected tiles en masse. 
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App tiles 



1. From the Start screen, jump to the Windows desktop. 

Touchscreen: Tap the Desktop tile. 

Mouse: Click the Desktop tile. 

Keyboard: Press SS+D. 

You wind up at the traditional Windows desktop. 

2. Right-click the icon you want to pin. 

It can be anything that would have appeared in the Start menu in days of yore: a 
folder, a program, a document, a photo, whatever. 



Tip: It can even be a program whose icon appears in the taskbar 



Here’s how you right-click in the desktop world: 

Touchscreen: Hold your finger down on an icon for about a second. 

Mouse: Right-click an icon. 

Keyboard: Select the icon; press the R key (or Shift+FlO). 

In each case, the shortcut menu appears. 

3. In the shortcut menu, choose Pin to Start. 

It might look like nothing has happened. But in the parallel universe of Tile Wo rid, 
you have indeed installed this desktop icon’s tile on the Start screen. (Once again, 
it appears at the far right of the last page of the Start screen, so you may have to 
scroll to find it.) 

Unpinning Tiles 

Windows software giveth, and Windows software taketh away. You may someday 
decide that a tile you never use should not be taking up precious real estate on the 
Start screen. Or some software installer may someday have the gall to put its tile on 
your Start screen without asking you. Or you may not want to have to keep looking 
at the junkware that came preinstalled on your Start screen by your PC manufacturer. 

Getting rid of a tile is easy as pie: 

- Touchscreen: Hold your finger down on the tile for about a second. 

• Mouse: Right-click the tile. 

* Keyboard: Use the arrow keys to select the tile, and then press the space bar. 

In each case, the App bar now appears at the bottom of the screen. Hit Unpin from 
Start. 
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Note: You're not uninstalling anything. Whatever you've just unpinned is still on your computer— it just no 
longer has a tile on the Start screen. If you find yourself seized with remorse, you can always put its tile back 
onto the Start screen as described above. 



Adding or Removing 
App Tiles 



You can also unpin a bunch of apps all at once; see the box on page 39. 

Moving Tiles Around 

You can, of course, drag the Start screen’s tiles into a new order, putting the personal 
back into personal computer. 

Most tutorials cheerfully inform you that you can simply drag tiles into new positions. 
And that’s works fine if you have a mouse. 

But if you re using a touchscreen, that instruction leaves out a key fact: Dragging 
scrolls the Start screen itself. Instead, follow the trick shown in Figure 2-2. 



Figure 2-2 : 

To move a tile , first hold your finger on it until it 
bulges slightly (and the App bar appears). 

Once you do that, you're free to drag it anywhere you 
like; the unhooked tile follows your finger. 




As you drag, the other tiles scoot out of the way as you find a new place for the un- 
hooked tile. 



Tip: Since the Start screen scrolls horizontally— it's as wide as you need it to be— it's good to know that you 
can even drag a tile to another "page" (another screen) of your Start screen. Just move it up against the edge 
of the screen and pause briefly; the Start screen scrolls for you automatically. 



Grouping Tiles 

The Start screen tiles aren’t scattered pell-mell; they present an attractive, orderly 
mosaic. Not only are they mathematically nestled among one another, but they re 
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Grouping Tiles 



actually grouped. As you can see in Figure 2-3, each cluster of related tiles can bear a 
name , like “Essentials” or “Casey’s Faves.” 
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Figure 2-3: 

You can make sense of Tile- 
World by putting your tiles 
into logically named groups. 



Naming Groups 

In Windows 8.1, Microsoft changed the steps for editing the names that appear over 
your tile groups. Now you do it by opening the App bar (swipe up from the bottom 
of the screen, or right-click it) and choose Customize. 

A “Name group” box appears above each group. Click or tap in there and add, or edit, 
the names for each group. Tap the background (or press Enter) to finish up. Your 
group is now named. 

Creating a New Group 

To create a new group, start by selecting the tiles you 11 want to be in it (or some of 
them). See the box on page 39 for details on selecting multiple tiles. 

Now drag any one of the selected tiles into the small blank area in between existing 
groups — or all the way to the right or left of existing groups. 

When you get there, you’ll see a thick vertical bar appear on your screen. That’s Win- 
dows telling you, “I get the hint. You want to create a new group right here.” 

Release the tiles you’re dragging; they’re now happily setting up the homestead. Go 
get some other tiles to drag over into the new group to join them, if you like. 

You’re now in Customize mode, by the way — which means that you can edit your 
new group’s name (or any of your groups’ names), as described above. 
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Moving Groups 

To rearrange your groups of tiles, you’ll zoom out of the Start screen — a weird and 
wonderful procedure: 

• Touchscreen: Put two fingers on the screen (or more), and pinch inward against 
the glass. 

• Mouse: Move the mouse any amount. Click the tiny - (minus) button that ap- 
pears in the lower-right corner of the screen. (Or turn the scroll wheel down while 
pressing the Ctrl key.) 

• Keyboard: Press Ctrl+minus key (-). 



Grouping Tiles 



Tip: On recent laptops, you can also pinch inward on the trackpad. 



You can now see the entire landscape of your Start screen screens — on a single screen. 
See Figure 2-4. 



Figure 2-4: 

Pinching with two 
fingers triggers 
what Microsoft 
calls semantic 
zoom, which 
is a goofy way 
of saying "the 
Start screen goes 
miniature . " 

Once you're 
zoomed out like 
this , you can 
rearrange your 
groups , moving 
entire batches 
right or left : Use 
your mouse or 
your finger. The 
other groups move 
aside to make 
room. 
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Grouping Tiles 



To zoom back in so that you can use the Start screen again, reverse the zooming 
procedure: 

• Touchscreen: Tap the glass. (Or spread two fingers.) 

• Mouse: Click anywhere. Or turn the scroll wheel up while pressing Ctrl. 

- Keyboard: Press Esc, or press Ctrl+plus sign (+). 

More Ways to Tweak the Start Screen 

You’re going to be seeing a lot of the Start screen. You may as well set it up the way 
you like. 

Change the Background Picture and Color Scheme 

Windows wouldn’t be Windows if it weren’t bristling with options to change the look 
of your world. In Windows 8, you can change both the background image on the Start 
screen and the color scheme. 

These are related, as it turns out. For example, the Start screen wallpaper pattern actu- 
ally changes to match the color you choose for your Start screen world. You might think 
that Microsoft gives you only 20 Start screen wallpapers to choose from — but multiply 
those by the 25 different color schemes, and you’ll feel like a regular Sherwin-Williams. 

The steps go like this: 

1. Open the Personalize pane. 

It’s in a weird but more accessible new place in Windows 8.1 — no longer part of 
PC Settings. Here’s how you find it: 

Touchscreen: Open the Charms bar (swipe in from the right margin). Tap Settings. 
Tap Personalize. 

Keyboard: At the Start screen, type start. In the results, choose “Change the back- 
ground and colors on Start.” 

You wind up with something like Figure 2-5. 

2. Tap the various squares below the miniature desktop to try on the different wall- 
papers. 

Once you’ve settled on a background you like, proceed to step 3. 



Tip: Microsoft gives you a choice of 20 backgrounds-and no option to choose an image of your own. If 
you care, check out Stardock's Decor8 ($5). It lets you choose any photo for the Start screen wallpaper— and 
any color you want for the accent colors, too. You can download it from this book's "Missing CD" page at 
www. missingmanuals. com. 
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Ways lo Tweak the 
Start Screen 



3. Tap the different tiny color squares underneath until you find a color scheme that 
suits you. 

As noted above, the color swatch you choose here actually modifies the Start screen 
wallpaper you ve chosen. 



Figure 2-5: 

If you've correctly tapped " Start screen" at the top of the 
Personalize screen , you get to choose from among these 
Start screen wallpapers and accent colors. The lower-right 
one is just a solid dark swatch-no pattern at all. 




When everything looks fine, return to the Start screen to see what kind of visual 
damage youVe done. 

Use the Desktop Wallpaper on the Start Screen 

In Windows 8.1, Microsoft has blessed you with another way to dress up your Start 
screen: You can now apply to it whatever picture you’ve selected for your desktop 
wallpaper, in Windows 8 s parallel universe. Seeing the same image in both TileWorld 
and the desktop might make them feel more unified. Small steps, right? 

To' set this up, search for navigation. (If you have a keyboard, just start typing; if not, 
swipe in from the right, tap Search, and then type.) 
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Start Screen 



In the results, choose Taskbar and Navigation. You pop back to the desktop, where a 
Control Panel panel opens. Choose the Navigation tab, and turn on “Show my desktop 
background on Start ” Choose OK. 



And now, sure enough, your desktop-world background image now appears as your 
Start screen background. 



Resizing Individual Tiles 

In Windows 8.1, tiles come in four sizes: three square sizes and one rectangle. As 
part of your Start screen interior decoration binge, you may want to make some of 
them bigger and some of them smaller. Maybe you want to make the important ones 
rectangular so you can read more information on them. Maybe you want to make the 
rarely used ones smaller so that more of them fit into a compact space. 

The Resize button is what you need, and it’s hiding on the App bar. So, on the Start 
screen: 

• Touchscreen: Hold your finger down on the tile whose size you want to change. 

■ Mouse: Right-click the tile. 

• Keyboard: Use the arrow keys to select the tile, and then press the space bar. 

On the App bar, you see a Resize button. It s a pop-up menu. Choose Small, Medium, 
Large, or Wide, and the deed is done (Figure 2-6). 



Note: Some live tiles may continue to show live information when they're shrunken to square size. Some 
may show less information. Some may not have room to show any at all. You take your chances. 
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Figure 2-6: 

In Windows 8 . 1 a tile can be any of four sizes. 

You might prefer smaller sizes for apps you use less 
often ; or for apps whose tiles don't convey much 
information . 

Use bigger sizes for their digital billboard effect. 

They all snap neatly together no matter what you 
do. 

And here's a tip: You can select a whole batch of 
tiles and resize them all at once , Once the first one 
is selected (hold your finger down , or right-click) f 
you can choose additional tiles with quick taps or 
clicks. 
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The Silence of the Tiles 

The fact that many of your Tile World apps’ tiles are live tiles — tiny dashboards that 
display real-time incoming information — is one of TileWorld’s most famous features. 
There, on the Mail tile, are the subject lines of the last few incoming messages; there, 
on the Calendar tile, is your next appointment; and so on. 

It has to be said, though: Altogether, a Start screen filled with blinky, scrolling icons 
can look a little like Times Square at midnight. 

If you re feeling quite caffeinated enough already, you might not want live tiles so 
much as, well, still ones. The trick to turning off a tile’s blinky updating is hiding on 
the App bar, which appears when you “right- click” the tile. You do it like this: 

• Touchscreen: Hold your finger down on the tile whose size you want to change. 

• Mouse: Right-click its icon. 

• Keyboard: Use the arrow keys to highlight the programs icon, and then press the 
space bar. 

In each case, the App bar now appears — and it contains a “Turn live tile off” button. 
When you tap it, the tile’s current information disappears, and the live updating stops. 

Note: That's if it was a live tile to begin with, Not all tiles are live— not even all TileWorld apps' tiles are. 



To reverse the procedure, “right-click” a dead tile; in this case, the App bar’s button 
says “Turn live tile on” instead. 

Administrative Tools 

In the old Start menu, there used to be a folder called Administrative Tools. It con- 
tained geeky programs like ODBC Data Sources, Component Services, Windows 
PowerShell, and Resource Monitor. 

V\ ell, this folder of nerd catnip is still available, and you can install its apps’ tiles right 
on the Start screen, like this: 

1 . Open the Settings pane of the Charms bar. 

Touchscreen: Swipe inward from the right edge of the screen. Tap Settings. 

Mouse: Move your cursor to the upper-right corner of the screen. Click Settings. 
Keyboard: Press SS+I. 

2. Select Tiles. 

A weird little panel appears, offering a couple of controls. 

3. Set “Show administrative tools” to Yes. 

Now you can close the panel (tap or click any blank spot on the Start screen). 



Ways to tweak Hie 
Start Screen 
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You have to open your Apps list (page 60) to believe it, but they’re there: all the tiles 
for the Windows administrative application suite. 

Notifications 



A notification is an important status message. You might get one when a text message 
comes in, a Facebook post goes up, an alarm goes off, a calendar appointment is im- 
minent, or your battery is running low. 

In Windows 8, you’ll know when some app is trying to get your attention: A message 
rectangle slides into view at the top right of your screen (Figure 2-7). If you don’t 
take action by clicking or tapping it, the message slides away again after a few seconds. 



Tip: On a touchscreen, you can also swipe it away with a finger. 
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Figure 2-7: 

Microsoft's 
programmers 
wittily call these 
alert messages 
"toast/' because 
they pop up at 
the right time, just 
like the delicious 
breakfast treat. 
They're intended, 
of course, to be 
gentle and incon- 
spicuous alerts 
that aren't much 
of a distraction. 
But if you want to 
tend to one, click 
it to open the cor- 
responding app. 



Only Tile World apps display notifications this way. Desktop programs still use what- 
ever alert mechanisms they always have — pop-up dialog boxes, for example — and 
you see those only when you’re in the desktop world. 



Note: Do these "toast" notification bubbles appear on the Lock screen too? That's up to you. 

From the Start screen, open the Charms bar. Select Settings, choose "Change PC settings," select "Search and 
Apps," Notifications, and turn off "Show app notifications on the lock screen." Those messages no longer 
appear when the Lock screen is up. 
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The Silence of the Toast 

There are times when you might prefer not to be interrupted, distracted, or awakened 
by the appearance (and sound) of notification bubbles popping up. Maybe you’re 
about to give a presentation and don’t want embarrassing reminders showing up. 
Maybe you want your tablet to shut up every night between the hours of 1 1 p.m. and 
7 a.m., so you can get some sleep. 

In Windows 8.1, you have more control than ever. 

Silence right now 

If you’re about to give a slideshow to someone, or you just want to hunker down 
and get some work done without distraction, open the Charms bar; tap Settings; tap 
Notifications. (Keyboard fans: Press !S+I, and then click Notifications.) 

In the shortcut menu, you’re offered three choices: “Hide for 1 hour,” “Hide for 3 
hours,” and “Hide for 8 hours” (that is, the whole workday). 

Your messages won’t pop up on your screen for the time period you’ve specified. 

Silence every night 

New in Windows 8.1: Quiet Hours. 

When this feature is turned on, your computer doesn’t show alert bubbles, wake up 
your screen when a call comes in, or make any noises that might disturb you. It’s 
quiet and dark at least during the hours you specify, and at least when you’re not 
actually using the thing. The idea is to let you save battery power and, if you’re lucky, 
get some sleep. 

To set up Quiet Hours, open your Notifications settings: 

• Short way: From the Start screen, type notifi, and then click “Notifications settings.” 

• Long way: Open the Charms bar; tap Settings, “Change PC settings,” “Search and 
apps,” then “Notifications settings.” 

Here, on the Notifications page, you shouldn’t find it especially hard to turn on Quiet 
Hours and specify the hours when you want your virtual Do Not Disturb sign hang- 
ing. (You can’t specify different hours for weekends and weekdays.) 

Silence for good 

Finally, you can also turn off these notifications for good. Open the Notifications 
settings as described in the preceding paragraphs, and turn off “Show app notifica- 
«ons.” (Here, too, is where you can turn off “Play notification sounds” — a reference 
te apps that also ding or chime to get your attention when their notifications appear.) 

And by the way: Windows automatically shuts up its alert bubbles whenever you’re 
giving a presentation or connected to a projector. Nothing worse than an audience 
rat 500 witnessing the embarrassing subject lines of your incoming email. 
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Notifications 



Customizing Apps' Notifications 

You can (and should) specify which apps are allowed to pop onto your screen. Once 
again, the controls are on the Notification settings screen described above. 

Scroll down far enough, and you see a master list of every TileWorld app that might 
want to get your attention: Calendar, Games, Internet Explorer, Mail, Messaging, Store, 
and so on (Figure 2-8). Each has an On/Off switch, for your toast- stifling pleasure. 



Tip: If you use the TileWorld Mail app, you can also stifle the pop-up alerts on an account-by-account basis. 
Open the Charms panel, tap Settings, tap Accounts, tap the name of the email account you want to change, 
and scroll down to "Show email notifications for this account/' 
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Figure 2-8: 

You have app-by- 
app control over 
the "toast" that 
can pop up to get 
your attention , 
right here in Noti- 
fications. You can 
also control how 
long they remain 
on the screen, by 
the way; choose 
Ease of Access, 
and then use the 
"Show notifica- 
tions for" pop-up 
menu. 



Customizing the Lock Screen 

The Lock screen is designed to give you a glimpse of useful information — the time, 
your battery charge, the current WiFi network signal, the number of new email 
messages waiting, and so on — without any red tape like having to sign in and type 
a password. 

You can add other programs’ information on this choice slice of real estate, too. And 
you can change the photo that appears as the Lock screen wallpaper, or even turn the 
Lock screen into a slideshow. 

Getting to the Lock Screen Settings 

The quickest way to open the Lock screen settings is to search for them, like this: 
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* Keyboard: At the Start screen, type lock , and click “Lock screen settings” in the 
search results. 

• Touchscreen: Open the Charms bar (swipe inward from the right margin of the 
screen), tap Search, type lock> and then tap “Lock screen settings .” 

Now you can proceed. 

Lock Screen Wallpaper 

You might not have a deep-seated psychological attachment to whatever standard 
“wallpaper” came on your Lock screen. Fortunately, it’s easy to change. 

Start by opening the Lock screen settings screen, as described above. Here you’ll 
discover a choice of several starter images for the Lock screen. 

If you like one of the suggested images, pick it. If not, choose Browse. 

You wind up looking at the contents of your computer’s Pictures folder. If you’ve ever 
accumulated any graphics (saved from the Web, for example, or uploaded from your 
camera), their thumbnails appear here. 

Pick the image you want, and then choose “Choose image.” 

Presto: Your selected photo is the new, improved Lock screen wallpaper. 

7/p; If you have a keyboard, you can press SS+L to jump to the Lock screen to examine your handiwork. If 
not, tap your account picture on the Start screen; from the shortcut menu, tap Lock. 



Lock Screen Slideshows 

It’s an unsung but great new feature of Windows 8.1: Your Lock screen can now be a 
digital photo frame, cycling through a selection of handsome photos right there on 
your desk. You paid good money for that machine; why shouldn’t it make itself useful 
when you’re not actually doing work on it? 

To turn this feature on, open the Lock screen settings page as described above. When 
you turn on “Play a slide show on the Lock screen,” you’re rewarded with a passel of 
new options: 

• Use pictures from. It wouldn’t be much of a slideshow without some actual photos. 
This, then, is where you specify which photos you want to appear. 

Windows proposes two folders: Pictures (the cloud icon means “photos stored on 
your SkyDrive”) and Pictures (the drive icon means “photos on this computer’s 
Pictures folder). But you can use “Add a folder” to choose additional folders full 
of photos. 



Tip: You can remove one or both of the Pictures sources; click the icon and then Remove. 



Include Camera Roll folders from this PC and SkyDrive. Do you want pictures 
you’ve taken with this computer’s camera (that is, the ones on your Camera Roll) 
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and your other Windows and Windows phone gadgets 5 cameras (which are auto- 
synced to your SkyDrive) included in the slideshow? 

• Only use the photos that will best fit on my screen. Windows, in the Lock screen 
slideshow, will favor photos whose proportions match your screen, so you don't 
wind up with empty black bars. 

• Play a slide show when using battery power. A slideshow uses more battery power 
than a not-slideshow. Leave this off for best battery life. (This option appears only 
if your computer can run on battery power.) 

• When my PC is inactive, show the lock screen instead of turning off the screen. 
Ordinarily, your computer goes to sleep when you haven't used it for a while; the 
screen goes dark to save power and heat. If you turn on this option, though, it 
won't blink to camersleep — it will blink to the Lock screen and begin the slideshow. 

• Turn off screen after slide show has played for: If you've truly wandered away 
from your computer for the night, it might not make sense for your slideshow to 
play, over and over, using electricity, for the benefit of an empty office. This option 
makes the slideshow end after 30 minutes, an hour, or 3 hours, at which point the 
screen finally goes dark. 

Once your Lock screen slideshow begins, you're in for a treat. Each photo appears 
for about 12 seconds, slowly zooming in for added coolness. Then the next one fades 
in or slides in. Every now and then, Windows shakes things up by combining a few 
photos into a tiled mosaic. It's hours of fun for the whole family. 

Lock Screen Apps 

You’re not limited to weather, battery, date, and number of emails; you can introduce 
other apps' information onto your Lock screen. On the other hand, you don’t have 
to look at weather, battery, date, and number of emails, either. The point is, you can 
add or delete app information from this screen. 

To do so, open the Lock screen settings screen, as described a couple of pages ago. 
Examine the “Lock screen apps” heading (Figure 2-8). 

Here you can see that the Lock screen has room to display info bits from up to seven 
apps. The icons for Weather, Mail, and Messages may already be selected; the slots 
represented by the + buttons are available for your use. Click one to choose from 
a list of Lock screen-compatible programs. (Only some apps show up as available, 
because only some apps can park their data bits on the Lock screen.) 



Note: If you choose Weather as one of these seven apps, you will not, in fact, see any weather-related 
information on your Lock screen except when there's a severe weather alert for your city. If you want to see 
weather information all the time, choose Weather as the "detailed status" app, as described next. 



You can also make an app stop appearing on the Lock screen. Follow steps 1, 2, and 
3 above. In the row of seven square icons, tap the one you want to squelch, and then 
tap “Don’t show quick status here.” 
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Cas^y Goodbye Party 
Lafttle's on Broadway 
7 lQ0 PM -8:00 PM 



Saturday, February 2 



Detailed Status 

In Figure 2-9, you can see the peculiar option called “Choose an app to display detailed 
status ” This one anointed app gets special treatment. 



Figure 2-9; 

Top: The "detailed status" 
app gets several lines of text. 
If you choose Calendar for 
this job, as shown here, you 
see a few lines that represent 
your next appointment If 
you choose Weather, you get 
a quick weather report. 

Bottom: What determines 
how many of the tiny app 
icons appear on your Lock 
screen-and which icons they 
are? You do. In the settings 
for the Lock screen, you can 
choose up to seven apps. 
Their up-to-date info will 
appear on the Lock screen as 
tiny icons. One of them gets 
special treatment: a multiline 
textual readout ("detailed 
status")-in this case, the 
Calendar. 



Choose an app 



Calendar 



Browse 



Messaging 



Weather 



Choose apps to run in the b- 
your screen is locked 



Choose an app to display detailed status 
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Most Lock screen apps have to convey all their information in the form of a single icon: 
an envelope to represent Mail, for example (and a small number next to it denoting 
how many new messages you have). But the app you choose to show detailed status 
gets four lines of text, right next to the big clock on the Lock screen (Figure 2-8, top). 



Choosing a new “detailed status” app is quick and easy; just tap the gray- and- white 
icon that currently appears under the “Choose an app” line. 



Note: The list of choices includes only apps that have been expressly designed to work with the "detailed 
status" option. You'll probably find that very few apps show up in this list 



You can also choose no app. In the list of apps, tap “Don’t show detailed status on 
the lock screen.” 

Camera 

New in Windows 8.1: If you turn on this option, then you can fire up the Camera 
app directly from the Lock screen — by swiping down on the Lock screen. The idea is 
to let you bypass the delay and fuss of the password screens when all you want to do 
is take a quick photo with your tablet. 

Eliminating the Lock Screen 

The Lock screen is handy on a tablet or a laptop. But if you have a desktop PC, you 
might consider it just another layer of unnecessary red tape. 

Fortunately, if you have Windows 8 Pro, with a few judicious clicks, you can eliminate 
the Lock screen (if you have the Pro or Enterprise version of Windows 8). From now 
on, waking or turning on your computer takes you directly to the password screen. 
You save a step every time you use your machine. 

The steps may sound a tad technical, but you only have to go through them once. 

1 . Open the Run dialog box. 

You can read more about the Run dialog box on page 275. But, for now, you open 
this dialog box by pressing 1S+R. 

Don’t have a keyboard? From the Start screen, type run , and then tap the Run 
icon that appears. 

2. Type gpedit.msc and hit OK. 

The Local Group Policy Editor appears (Figure 2-10). 



Note: If it doesn't, you might have to install this app. As you're about to discover, this sort of mucking around 
is intended for the hopelessly nerdy, but you can handle it. 

From the Start screen, type mmc and press Enter In the results, tap mmc, and allow the installation. 

Now you've opened up the Console app. Choose File— »Add/Remove Snap-in In the next dialog box, select 
Group Policy Object Editor and then click Add. You should now be able to follow the steps in this tutorial! 
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3. In the list of folders, expand Administrative Templates— >Control Panel^Person- 
alization. 

In the main window, the “Do not display the lock screen” option is staring you 
in the face. 



Figure 2-10: 

Gpedit is short for 
the Local Group 
Policy Editor , ; a 
program that lets 
you mess with all 
kinds of hidden set- 
tings. Click a folder 
at left to "open" it 
(expand it to see its 
contents). 
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Description: 
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4. Double-click “Do not display the lock screen” and turn on Enabled. 

From now on, whenever you wake up or turn on your computer, you’ll go straight 
to the password screen. The Lock screen is gone forever (or at least until you repeat 
these steps but turn on “Not configured” in step 4). 



Customizing the Login Process 

As you now know from Chapter 1, which you’ve carefully memorized, you can log 
into your account using any of four methods. Typing out a password is only one of 
them (and it s a lousy one for touchscreens): 

• Draw three lines, dots, or circles on a photo you’ve selected. 

• Type in a four-digit number you’ve memorized. 

• Type a traditional password. 

• Use your fingerprint, if your computer has a built-in fingerprint scanner. (Win- 
dows 8. 1 is supposed to handle “fingerprint passwords” much better than before.) 

• Skip the security altogether. Jump directly to the Start screen when you turn on 
the machine. 
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So how do you specify which method you want? By following the admirably simple 
steps in the sections that follow. 



Note: Every account still requires a regular text password; you'll need it when, for example, installing new 
software or making system-wide Control Panel changes. The drawing-lines thing, the four-digit thing, and 
the no-password-at-all thing are all additional ways to log in. 



Creating a Picture Password 

This little stunt is perfect for touchscreens, especially tablets that lack physical key- 
boards, because it’s so much easier than typing a password. 

The password screen will show a photograph you’ve chosen. You draw three lines or 
taps on top of it, as shown in Figure 2-11. The idea is that only you know how and 
where to draw these lines and taps. That's your security. 



Note: Truth is, picture passwords aren't as secure as typed passwords. One reason is that bad guys might 
be able to learn your photo fingerstrokes by watching you from across the room. 

But the even greater security hole is the finger grease you leave behind on your touchscreen. If you drag the 
same lines over and over, an evildoer can learn your fingerstrokes just by studying the finger-grease marks 
when the screen is turned off. You've been warned. 




Figure 2-11: 

To unlock your ac- 
count , drag your fin- 
ger on the photo to 
recreate your choice 
of lines, taps , or 
circles. That's easier 
than having to type 
some password. 

(The lines are shown 
here in white so you 
get the idea; they 
don't appear when 
you actually draw 
on your screen. 
Wouldn't want some 
bad dude sitting next 
to you to catch on!) 



1. Open the Accounts panel of the PC Settings screen. 

Keyboard: From the Start screen, type picture pass. In the search results, choose 
“Create or change picture password.” 

Touchscreen: Open the Charms bar (swipe inward from the right margin of the 
screen), tap Settings, “Change PC settings,” “Accounts,” then “Sign-in options ” 
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2. Under “Picture password,” click Add. Enter your current typed password to prove 
that you’re not a criminal, and hit OK. 

Now you see the screen shown in Figure 2-12, where Windows explains the rules. 
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Figure 2-12: 

The rules are simple: 
Choose a photo 
from your Pictures 
folder Draw three 
lines on it-circles, 
curves , or lines. 
Don't forget them! 
(Although if you do, 
the world won't end; 
you can always use 
your regular typed 
password instead.) 
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3. Hit “Choose picture.” 

You’re now shown the contents of your Pictures folder. Choose the one you want 
to draw on top of, and then hit Open (lower- right corner). 

You now arrive at the “How’s this look?” screen. If the photo isn’t perfectly suited 
to your screen dimensions, you can drag it around to fit the screen better. 

4. Pick “Use this picture ” 

Now, on the “Set up your gestures” screen, you’re supposed to draw on the photo — 
three taps, lines, or circles in any combination. On a baby photo, for example, you 
might circle the baby’s mouth, tap her nose, and then draw an invisible antenna 
line right out of her head. Just don’t forget what you did. 

You’re asked to repeat the three gestures in the same order to make sure you’ve got it. 

If all went well, Windows says, “Congratulations!” If not — if your two tries weren’t 
similar enough — it prompts you to perform this step again. 

5. Tap Finish. 
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Now test your picture password. On the Start screen, click your account photo (upper 
right); from the shortcut menu, choose “Sign out .” You arrive back at the Lock screen. 

Dismiss it with a swipe up or a keypress (and, if you see the names of more than 
one account, tap yours). You arrive at the Picture Password screen, with your photo 
magnificently displayed. 



Draw your three lines or taps, as you’ve set them up (Figure 2-11). If you do a good 
enough job, Windows logs you into your account. 

If you give up, you can always tap “Switch to password” and just type the darned thing. 



The Four-Digit Passcode 

The four-digit passcode isn’t as secure as a full-blown, “f8shA e ir23h*$$%23”-style 
password, of course. But if the idea is to keep your little brother off your PC, it’s plenty. 



Note: Here again, you still have to create a regular text password for your account-as a backup method, 
if nothing else. 



1. Open the Accounts pane of PC Settings. Select “Sign-in options .” 

Keyboard: From the Start screen, type the first part of password . In the search 
results, select “Sign-in options 



Touchscreen: Open the Charms bar (swipe inward from the right margin of the 
screen), select Settings, and select “Change PC settings.” On the PC Settings screen,, 
choose Accounts. Select “Sign-in options.”^* 

2. Under PIN, select Add. Enter your current typed password to prove that you’re 
you, and hit OK. 

Now make up a four-digit PIN (personal identification number): the last four digits 
of your mom’s phone number, the month and year of your birthday — whatever. 




Figure 2-13: 

Once you've set up a 
picture password and/ 
or a PIN password 
your login choices 
become more plenti- 
ful. If you click "Sign-in 
options," you get the 
three icons shown 
here. From left, they 
represent the picture 
password, the four- 
digit PIN, and the 
traditional password. 
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3. Enter your chosen PIN into both boxes, and then hit Finish. 

Next time you log in, you 11 be able to use your PIN instead of a password (Figure 
2-13). You don’t even have to press Enter; after you type the fourth digit, bam — you’re 
signed in. 
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Note: You'll also be offered a link that says "Sign-in options " When you choose that, you're offered icons that 
represent all three sign-in options: picture password (if you've set one up), PIN, and regular typed password. 
So if you can't get in one way, you can try a different method. 



The Fingerprint Password 

If your PC has a fingerprint reader, you’ll see another option on the Accounts pane 
of PC Settings: “Sign in to your PC by scanning your finger.’*^.; 

To teach Windows what your fingerprint looks like, hit Add; you’re asked to touch 
your finger to the reader four times. Hit Finish when it’s over. Now you can log in 
just by touching your fingertip to the reader — fast and secure. 

Eliminating the Password Requirement 

The usual computer book takes this opportunity to stress the importance of a long, 
complex password. This is excellent advice if you create sensitive documents and 
work in a big corporation. 

But if you share the computer only with a spouse, or with nobody, you may have 
nothing to hide. You may see the multiple-users feature more as a convenience 
■; keeping your settings and files separate) than a protector of secrecy and security. In 
these situations, there’s no particular urgency to the mission of thwarting the world’s 
hackers with a password. 

That is, you may prefer to blow past the password screen, so you can get right down 
to work. You may wish you could turn off the requirement to log in with a password. 

No password required when waking 

Fortunately, there’s a new Windows 8.1 feature: With one click or tap, you can elimi- 
nate the requirement for entering a password when you wake the computer. (You still 
need it when you turn it on or restart it.) 

Open the Accounts pane of PC Settings, as described above. Under “Password policy,” 
select Change. In the warning box, tap Change again. Now you won’t be asked for 
vour password when you just wake the machine after it’s gone to sleep. 

No password required [ ever 

Wfeh a little more work, you can eliminate the requirement to enter your password 
e^en when you’re starting up or restarting the machine: 

1. Open the Run dialog box (press SS+R.) In the Run box, type netplwiz. Hit OK. 
You now find yourself in the little- seen User Accounts dialog box (Figure 2-14, top). 
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3. Turn off “Users must enter a user name and password to use this computer.” Click 



You’ve told Windows that you want to sign in automatically. Now you have to tell 
it who gets to sign in automatically (Figure 2-14, bottom). 



Figure 2-14: 

Top: Here's the 
little-known User 
Accounts box. It's 
where you find the 
master switch for 
the requirement to 
enter a password 
when you log in. 

Bottom: In this box, 
enter your user 
name and your text 
password. You're 
telling Windows 
to log you in 
automatically from 
now on. 



Use the list bdow to grant or deny users access to your computer, 
and to change passwords and other settings. 



fgjUsersmustgnte a user name and password to use t his co mputer] 



You can set up your computer so that users do not have to type a user 
name and password to sign in. To do this, specify a user that will be 
automatically signed in below: 



User name: 



Password: 



Confirm Pasword: 



Cancel 



4. Enter your account name and password (and the password again); then hit OK. 

This is your real text password, not some measly four-digit PIN. 

The next time you restart your computer, you’ll gasp in amazement as it takes you all 
the way to the Start screen without bothering to ask for your password. 



Note: To restore the password requirement, repeat these steps-but turn on "Users must enter a user name 
and password to use this computer" in step 3 



If you add up the 5 seconds you’ve just saved times the thousands of times you’ll 
wake or start up your machine, why, you’ll wind up with literally minutes of free time! 
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How TileWorld Works 



B y this point, it may finally be sinking in that Windows 8 is two operating 
systems in one. And that it runs two different kinds of programs: traditional 
Windows programs and an all-new class of programs called, for want of a 
better term, TileWorld apps. 

TileWorld apps look and act very different. You 11 know right away when you're in 
one. TileWorld apps: 

• Fill the whole screen, edge to edge. TileWorld app windows don’t overlap, ever. 

• Are fairly simple. Photoshop, Quicken, Microsoft Access, tax software — complex 
programs like these will probably never come to TileWorld. TileWorld apps are 
more like iPad apps. 

• Do not have menus. There’s no menu bar in TileWorld. You can swipe up from 
the bottom (or down from the top) to see a horizontal bar with a couple of option 
icons on it, but that’s nothing like a real menu bar containing dozens or hundreds 
of commands. 

• Come from a single source: the Windows Store. You can’t get TileWorld apps from 
the companies that make them. You can’t get them on a disk. You must download 
them, and only from the Windows Store. (Tap the Store icon on your Start screen.) 

• Are technically called Windows Store apps. Microsoft calls them Windows Store 
apps because they come from the Windows Store. Trouble is, Windows desktop 
programs also come from the Windows Store (although not exclusively), so 
“Windows Store apps” isn’t very descriptive. In this book, Windows Store apps 
are called TileWorld apps. 
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* Do not have viruses. Since Microsoft is the sole source of TileWorld apps, you 
don't have to worry about viruses or spyware. 

• Are intended for tablets. You can run TileWorld apps on a regular mouse- and- 
keyboard computer — but why? 

Because TileWorld apps work so differently from traditional Windows programs, they 
get their own chapter. You’re reading it. 

The Windows Store 

For years, people installed software onto their computers by buying disks: floppies, 
CDs, and, later, DVDs. But Microsoft is hoping to pull an Apple here: It wants its 
online software store to be your one-stop software shopping mall. 

It's an online catalog, completely overhauled in Windows 8.1, of software from huge 
software companies, tiny one-person software companies, and everything in between. 
You can read about the apps, check out customer reviews, and, finally, download them 
directly to your computer. 

There are some huge advantages to this system. Since there’s no box, DVD, registra- 
tion card, shipping, or stocking, the software can cost a lot less. Plenty of programs 
in the Windows Store are actually free, and many paid ones offer a free 7-day trial. 

Furthermore, Microsoft controls the transaction on both ends — it knows who you 
are so there are no serial numbers to type in. The installation doesn’t have to inter- 
rupt you with warnings like “Please enter your password to install this software.” Once 
you click Buy, Try, or Install, the software downloads and installs itself automatically, 
without any interaction from you at all. 

There are no disks to store and hum down later, either. If you ever need to reinstall a 
program from the Windows Store, or if you ever get a new PC, you just re-download 
it; the store remembers that you re a legitimate owner. Better yet, you’ll be download- 
ing the latest version of that program; you wont have to install all the *01* patches 
that have come along since. 

Best of all, since Microsoft knows what programs you have, it can let you know when 
new versions are available. You’ll see the word “Updates” in the upper-right corner of 
the Windows Store, and on the updated app’s Start screen tile; the Store tile on the 
Start screen shows how many updates await. Tap it to see the apps for which more 
recent versions are ready. (Tap Install to grab all of them at once.) 

Navigating the Store 

To use the Windows Store, open the Store tile on your Start screen. As shown in Fig- 
ure 3-1, the store looks like it’s been printed on an endless paper towel roll; it scrolls 
horizontally for miles. 

First come automatically generated suggestions (like “Picks for you,” “Trending,” and 
“New & Rising”). Then you see the lists of the “Top free” (the most-downloaded free 
apps) and “Top Paid” (apps that cost money). 
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Tht Windows Store 



At any time, you can jump back to the opening screen by opening the App bar and 
selecting Home. (To open the App bar, swipe in from the top or bottom of the screen* 
or right-click.) 



The App bar (Figure 3-1) also offers a tidy list of app categories, like Sports, Travel, 
Shopping, and so on — another way to dive into the app ocean. 



Figure 3-1: 

The Store app is 
the source o f all 
TileWorld apps, 
and it's been rede- 
signed in Windows 
8.1. 

The most impor- 
tant advice: Don't 
miss the App bar, 
shown here at 
top. It's the table 
of contents for the 
whole store-and 
contains the all- 
important " Your 
apps" button. 




Of course, you can also search for an app by name or by nature. To do that, click in 
the search box and type (piano, stocks, fantasy football, or whatever). 

In general, the store here works exactly like the app store on a smartphone. Tap a 
program’s icon to open its details page. Here you’ll find reviews and ratings from 
other people, a description, pictures (screenshots) of the program, and much more 
information to help you make a good buying decision. See Figure 3-2. 

When you find an app that looks good, tap Install (if it’s free) or Buy or Try (if it’s 
not). You jump back to the Home screen, where a message lets you know that the 
download is in progress. 



Note: The Windows Store lists desktop apps, too (not just TileWorld apps). But you don't actually buy and 
download desktop apps from the Windows Store; you get a link to the software company's Web site for 
that purpose. The only programs you can actually download from the Windows Store are TileWorld apps. 
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Hie Windows Store 



You can go right on working while the app downloads. When the download is 
complete, a notification banner appears at the top-right corner of the screen to let 
you know. You never have to enter your password, restart, unzip, or manually install 
anything. 



To open the app, you can tap that notification banner. You can t, however, just duck 
back to the Start screen to open it; Windows 8.1 doesn’t display newly installed apps 
on the Start screen. You have to find its icon in the Apps list and pin it as described 
on page 37. 




Figure 1-2: 

Each app has 
its own page-a 
horizontally 
scrolling page 
filled with infor- 
mation. Photos, 
reviews, details ; 
related apps, 
and other apps 
made by the 
same people. 






Automatic Updates 

Exactly as on phones and tablets, TileWorld apps are frequently updated by their 
software companies. They fix bugs, they add new features. In the original Windows 
8, you were bombarded by “updates available” notices for your Store apps. It got old. 

So in Windows 8.1, new versions of your TileWorld apps get installed quietly and 
automatically, in the background; you’re not even aware it’s happening. 

Microsoft says that it inspects each app to make sure that Automatic App Updates 
doesn’t hand you something that doesn’t work right. But it does sometimes happen: 
You prefer the original version of some app to the “new, improved” one — and if au- 
tomatic updates is turned on, you’ll never have the opportunity to object. 



So: If the automatic- up dates business is a little too automatic for your tastes, you can 
turn it off. In the Store app, open the Charms bar and hit Settings, then “App updates.” 
There’s the “App updates” on/off switch. (When automatic updating is turned off, 
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you 11 know when new updates are available because the Store tile on the Start screen 
displays a number, indicating how many.) 



I he Windows Store 



Working with TileWorld Apps 

To open an app on the Start screen, just tap or click it. 

If the app you want isn’t visible on the Start screen, and you have a keyboard, you’ll 
love how easy it is to open something: At the Start screen, just begin typing its name. 
You’ve instantly entered the search mode; the screen shows you only the names of 
matching apps as you type. 

If the one you want is first in the results, just press Enter to open it. If not, tap or 
click its tile, or use the arrow keys to highlight a tile and then press Enter to open it. 

Hide, Close, or Restart a TileWorld App 

TileWorld apps don’t have Close buttons, so you might wonder what you’re supposed 
to do when you’re finished using one. 

Answer: Generally, nothing. Leave it open; it doesn’t slow your machine down or cost 
you anything. To use a different app, just return to the Start screen and open it. Or 
use the app switcher described on page 70. 

But there are times when you might want to hide, close, or restart an app. Hiding it 
means that it won’t show up in your app switcher (list of recent apps); restarting it 
can be helpful when it’s glitching out and you want to start fresh. 

In Windows 8.1, Microsoft tripled the flexibility of the “close this app” gesture. Now 
it can perform any of those three functions: hide, close, restart. 



UP TO SPIED 



One App, 81 Machines 

You can install a certain app on up to 5 1 Windows 8 
chines, which is handy if you're a multiple-computer family. 

(That’s not a typo. It used to be five computers, Now it's 81 
per account) 

One easy way to do that is to view the "Your apps* screen 
tn the Store app. Swipe in from the Lop or bottom edge of 
the screen to make the App bar appear. Tap "Your apps/' 

Here's a list of every app you've ever downloaded from the 
store. The first pop-up menu lists every Windows 8 machine 
you've ever used (assuming that you've used your Windows 
tD to sign into each one). You can choose, for example, "Apps 
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installed on Surface" or "Apps installed on HP Envy" to see 
only the apps you installed onto that machine 

You can tap an app to open its store page. That's where you 
can lap Install to install it on this machine. 

Note, by the way: Paid apps (those you have to pay for) are 
attached to your Microsoft account You can install a paid 
app on up to 81 machines only if all of them are signed in 
with the same Microsoft account 

Put another way, if you buy an app and install it on the 
kitchen PC, other people in the family, logging in with their 
own Microsoft accounts, won't be able to use it. They have 
to buy their own darned copies. 




Working with 
Tile World Apps 



All three processes begin the same way: 

• Touchscreen: Swipe all the way down the screen, from above the screen to below 
it. See Figure 3-3. 

• Mouse: Point to the top-center edge of the screen so that your cursor becomes a 
little white hand. Drag all the way down to the bottom of the screen. 




Figure 3-3: 

Closing a 
Tile World app 
involves a long 
full-height finger 
drag down the 
screen. About 
halfway down , 
the app's 
window abruptly 
shrinks to half its 
size and moves 
along with your 
fingertip. When 
you release at 
the bottom , the 
app's window 
disappears. 



• Keyboard: Press H+4. 

The app s window shrinks. 

If you re using one of the drag techniques, any of three things can happen as you 
approach the bottom of the screen: 

- To hide the app, release your finger or mouse. The app disappears. If s still running, 
though, and still in memory. If you tap its tile again, you’ll find that it opens very 
quickly. (This is what the SS+I keystroke does, too.) 

" To close the app, pause at the bottom of the screen long enough for the apps tile 
to “flip over.” Let go. You’ve just exited the app completely. 



Tip: If you have a keyboard, the traditional Alt+F4 keystroke also works to exit the app 



• To restart the app, pause at the bottom of the screen. When the app s tile flips 
over, drag it back upward into the middle of the screen and release. You’ve just 
quit and reopened the app. 
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Working with 
TileWorld Apps 



Side-by-Side Apps 

There are no overlapping windows in TileWorld; the headache of trying to find one 
window in a haystack is over. 

You can, however, display apps side by side — up to four, if you have a high-resolution 
screen. You can display a TileWorld app and a desktop program side by side, too. 
That's handy when you want to keep playing some video in one window while you're 
crunching numbers in another, for example. 

All of this is much more flexible and usable in Windows 8.1. 



Note: Windows 8.1 doesn't let you split the screen unless your monitor resolution is at least 1024 * 768 
pixels; anything less wouldn't give you enough room for two apps. If your screen has at least 1600 x 1200 
pixels, you can see three apps side by side; 2560 x 1440 pixels or more, you can see four apps at once. 

And if you have a second monitor, multiply all those numbers by two. 



Figure 3-4: 

In Windows 8. 1 
there are two ways 
to split the screen 
Use the method 
shown here when 
the first app you 
want is already 
open. 

Drag your finger 
down from the top 
of the screen. (To 
use a mouse ; point 
at the top edge so 
that your cursor be- 
comes a hand ' then 
drag.) A miniature 
of the app appears. 
Keep dragging, now 
to the left or right 
side of the screen; 
when you release, 
the app springs to 
fill that half of the 
screen. 

Now use the Start 
screen or the app 
switcher to open 
another app into the 
empty side. 
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Working with 
Tile Wo rtd Apps 



There are two different ways to split the screen: 

" Drag from the top edge. Use this method if you want to split the screen with an 
app you haven’t opened yet. Figure 3-4 shows the steps. 



Tip: If you have a keyboard, you can press S+< or CS+>. (That's the comma or the period, but < and > 
are easier to remember.) The current app's window is now shoved to the left or right side, When you open 
a second app (from the Start screen or the app switcher), it fills the newly opened space. 

Once you've split the screen, you can press those keyboard shortcuts a second time to swap the positions 
of the two open apps. 




Figure 3-5: 

Top: The second 
method of split- 
ting the screen 
starts by opening 
the app switcher 
(see page 72). 

Second from 
top: Drag the 
app's thumbnail 
to the right until 
the black divider 
appears. Keep 
dragging into 
either half of the 
screen. 

Third: When 
you release, the 
screen is split 
evenly between 
the apps. 

Bottom: At this 
point, you can ad- 
just the split line 
by dragging it left 
or right, thereby 
redistributing 
your screen space 
between the two 
apps. 
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Working with 
Til eWorld Apps 



• Drag from the left edge. Use this method if you want to split the screen with an 
app you’ve used recently. Figure 3-5 shows the steps. 

Once the screen is split, you can drag the vertical divider bar horizontally, with a finger 
or a mouse, to adjust the relative space between the two windows. In Windows 8.1, 
it’s usually a free choice — you can split 50/50, or 60/40, or whatever floats your boat. 

To turn off the screen-splitting effect, drag the divider bar all the way off one side of 
the screen or the other. 



Note: Here and there, you'll discover that Windows opens a split screen automatically. When you summon 
Help in an app, for example, the right half of the screen might be an Internet Explorer window showing a 
Help Web page; if you try to open a photo attachment in an email message, it opens in a pane of its own. 
When that happens to you, just remember that you can adjust the pane widths, or close them, just as you 
could as if you'd opened them yourself, 



Uninstalling a TileWorld App 



Installing a TileWorld app, as you now know, is infinitely simpler and faster than 
installing a desktop app. And there’s more good news: Getting rid of a TileWorld 
app is also much easier. 



GEM IN THE ROUGH 



Multiple Monitors-Two Worlds 



If you're lucky enough to have a second monitor connected 
to your PC, you might say to yourself: "Hey, self! Think how 
cool this could bet I could have TileWorld on one screen, and 
a Windows desktop app on the other! Best of both worlds!" 



{meaning turn off the second monitor), "Duplicate" (mirror 
the same image on both screens), "Extend" (use Hie second 
monitor as an extension of the main one's area), and "Sec- 
ond screen only" (turn off the main screen). 



You're absolutely right. 

Connect your second monitor to your computer's video 
output jack, whatever it may be (HDMI cable or VGA cable, 

maybe). 

When everything's powered up, both screens show Tile- 
World. But that's about to change. 

Open the Charms bar. Choose Devices, and then "Second 
screen." Now you see icons representing the various ways 
Windows can handle the second screen: "PC screen only" 



What you want is Extend, The screens go black for a mo- 
ment, and then boom: The second monitor now shows 
the desktop. Using the Desktop tile, you can flip the main 
screen back and forth between TileWorld (or a TileWorld 
app) and the desktop. 

If ybd tie, you can adjust resolution or swap the screen 
images using the desktop Control Palely as described on 
page 407. 

Amazing. 
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Uninstalling a 
Tile Wo rid App 



Find the app s icon as though you re about to open it— either by finding it on the 
Start screen, using the Apps list, or by searching for it. 

Now select the app s tile like this: 

• Touchscreen: Hold your finger down on the tile. 

• Mouse: Right-click the tile. 

• Keyboard: Highlight the tile using the arrow keys, and then press Ctrl+space bar. 

Now that Windows knows which tile you want to remove — a checkmark appears in 
its corner— open the App bar and select Uninstall. 

A message warns you that you’re about to delete the app and all its data. (You might 
also be asked if you want to remove this app from all of your computers.) Hit Uninstall 
if you’re confident you want to nuke all of it right now. 



Tip: You re allowed to install a TileWorld app on up to 81 Windows 8 machines. If you reach that limit, or 
if you decide to sell or donate an old computer, you can remove it from the list of authorized machines. 

To do that, open the Charms bar; hit Settings; hit "Your account." The "Your PCs" list shows all of your 
computers that Microsoft knows about. Use the Remove button for any computer that you want to remove 
from your account. 



The Two Task Switchers 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, there’s a quick way to jump back to the last app you had 
open: Swipe inward from the left border of the screen, or press Alt+Tab. 

But what if you have six programs open and you want to jump to the third one? 

This, of course, is why the beloved Alt+Tab keystroke was born (Figure 3-6, top). 

Alt+Tab still works in Windows 8. It displays the icons of all open programs, both 
TileWorld apps and desktop programs. But now there’s a second app switcher, a verti- 
cal one, that’s limited to displaying TileWorld apps. 

The Traditional Task Switcher (Shows All Apps) 

To view the traditional app switcher — a horizontal row of icons, depicting both Tile- 
World apps and traditional Windows programs — proceed like this: 

• Touchscreen: There’s no touchscreen gesture to open the old task switcher. Use the 
new one (described next) to switch among open TileWorld apps. 

If you want to jump to a Windows desktop program, tap the Desktop tile on the 
Start screen. (Unless you’ve moved it, Desktop is the lower-left tile.) You jump back 
to the traditional Windows desktop, where the icons of all open programs appear 
on the taskbar (page 256). 

- Mouse: There’s no mousey way to open this task switcher, either. 
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1 Keyboard: If you press Tab while holding down the Alt key, a floating palette dis- 
plays the icons of all running programs, as shown at top in Figure 3-6. Each time 
you press Tab again (still keeping the Alt key down), you highlight the next icon; 
when you release the keys, the highlighted program jumps to the front, as though 
in a high-tech game of duck-duck-goose. 



The Two Tash 
Switchers 



Tip: If you add the Ctrl key, then you don't have to keep the Alt key pressed The app switcher stays locked 
onscreen until you click an icon or press Esc to dismiss it. 



Figure 3-6: 

Top: Alt+Tab makes 
the traditional 
switcher appear; it 
lists both desktop and 
TileWorld apps. Tap- 
ping Tab highlights 
successive icons; 
add Shift to move 
backward. (Add 
the Ctrl key to lock 
the display so you 
don't have to keep 
Alt down . Tab to the 
icon you want; then 
press the space bar 
or Enter) 

Bottom: The new 
switcher displays 
TileWorld apps only. 

It appears at the left 
edge of the screen. 
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Hie Two Task 
Switchers 



The New Task Switcher (TileWorld Apps Only) 

Here’s how to view the new vertical bar that lists the icons of open TileWorld apps 
(Figure 3-6, bottom): 

• Touchscreen: Swipe into the screen from the left border. Now you can tap any 
thumbnail to jump into the corresponding app. (The Start button appears, too.) 

• Mouse: Point to the lower-left corner of the screen so that the icon appears; then 
move the mouse upward. (Or go from top to bottom instead: Point to the top-left 
corner and then slide downward.) Use the arrow keys or the Tab key to choose the 
app you want to open, and then press Enter. 

Or, of course, just click its thumbnail. 

• Keyboard: Press SS+Tab, but keep the IS key pressed. Each time you press IS, 
you highlight the next icon; when you release the keys, the highlighted program 
jumps open. 

The Onscreen Keyboard 

If your computer has a physical keyboard, or if your tablet has a removable one, 
great! But TileWorld was born for touchscreens, and touchscreens generally don’t 
have moving keys. That’s why, whenever you tap in a spot where typing is required, 
the onscreen keyboard pops up (Figure 3-7). 



Note: Actually the onscreen keyboard is available at the Windows desktop, too Of course, it's primarily 
useful on touchscreen machines. 

No matter what kind of computer you have, you can force the keyboard to appear-even if you haven't tapped 
in a typing area. Open the Charms bar, then Settings, and then tap Keyboard. From the pop-up menu, choose 
"Touch keyboard and handwriting panel" 



In general, this keyboard works pretty much like any keyboard you’ve ever used, with 
a few exceptions: 

• The keys don’t move. Of course not — it’s a piece of glass! The keys do everything 
they can, though, to tell you when they’ve been struck. They change color and 
make little sounds. 

* has a symbol/number layout. Two, actually. Tap the “&1 23” key to change all 

the letter keys into symbol keys: !, %, $, &, and so on. Tap the circled ® key to 

view a second set of them— less common symbols like ©, <, >, and other currency 
and brackets. And a numeric keypad appears at the right end of the keyboard. 

To return to the regular alphabet keyboard, tap the “&123” key (which is now “lit 
up” in color) again. 
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Tip: You don't have to hit the "&123" twice-once to lock, once to unlock. Instead, you can treat it like a 
Shift key. That is, you can hold it down with one hand and type the symbol you want with the other hand. 



The Onscreen 
Keyboard 



• It has a palette of smiley faces. Tap the smiley-face key (next to the Ctrl key) to 
change all the letters into a huge array of tiny pictures, also called emoticons (Figure 
3-7, middle). These are available wherever you type, but they're most appropriate 
when you’re typing in a chat room or maybe an email message. (And even then, 
plenty of people would argue that they’re never appropriate.) 

• It has a split, two-thumb version. If you’re holding a tablet, you might prefer the 
split keyboard shown in Figure 3-7 (bottom). It lets you flail away with both thumbs, 
with the keys nicely arranged to hug the outer edges of the screen. 

To split the keyboard in this way, tap the keyboard key in the lower-right corner. 
A tiny palette of keyboard options appears (Figure 3-7, top); tap the second one. 
Later, you can return to the full keyboard by tapping the first icon on this palette. 



Figure 1-7: 

Top: The onscreen 
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Thi Onscreen 
Keyboard 



• Its modifier keys are sticky. If you want to press Shift+D, for example, or Ctrl+N, 
you don’t have to hold down the Shift or Ctrl key Just tap the modifier key (Shift, 
Ctrl, Alt) and then the letter that goes with it. 



• Caps Lock is there. Just as on a phone, you can lock down the Shift key to type in 
ALL CAPITALS by double - tapping the Shift key. It lights up to show that it’s locked 
down. (Tap it again to unlock it.) 

• Its letter keys are hiding numbers, punctuation, and accents. To produce an ac- 
cented character (like e, e, e, e, and so on), keep your finger pressed on that key 
for about a second. Figure 3-8 explains, for example, how you can type numbers 
using the top row of letter keys. 



Figure 3-8: 

Top: When you hold down a key, a 
palette of alternate symbols appears; 
slide onto the one you want. 

Almost all of the keys offer these pal- 
ettes. The entire top row of letters, for 
example, sprout the numbers 1 through 
0. You can type a digit quickly without 
having to switch to a different keyboard 
layout, just by holding your finger on 
the letter key, pausing, and then swip- 
ing up to choose the number. 

(If you have more than a couple of dig- 
its to type, though, it's faster to switch 
to the numbers layout. ) 

Bottom: When you press the Ctrl key, 
the letters sprout the keyboard-shortcut 
commands, in English, that you'll trig- 
gerbytapping them (Cut, Copy, Paste, 
and so on). 
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The Onscreen 
Keyboard 



The comma sprouts a semicolon (;) option, the period sprouts a colon (:), and the 
question mark — oh, baby. Its secret palette contains a wealth of other punctuation 
marks (parentheses, !, #, @, /, hyphen, and so on) that save you from having to call 
up the special symbols layout. 



Tip: Most keys on the symbol keyboard sprout variations, too; for example, the $ key offers an array of 
alternate currency symbols. 



The double-space-bar trick is available. If you press the space bar twice, you get a 
period, a space, and an automatically capitalized next letter — exactly what you want 
at the end of a sentence. (It’s the same trick that saves you fussing with alternate 
keyboard layouts on the iPhone, Windows Phone, Android phones, BlackBerry, 
and so on.) 



Note: The on/off switch for this feature is in the Charms bar — ^Settings— ^"Change PC settings” — ^General — >"Show 
text suggestions as I type." 



There are cursor keys. See the < and > keys to the right of the space bar? Those 
don’t mean “greater than” and “lesser than .” They’re cursor keys. They move your 
cursor left and right through the text. 

There are typing suggestions. When you’ve typed the beginning of a word that 
Windows can guess — lun , for example — three autocomplete suggestions appear 
in a box just below what you’ve typed, proposing suggestions: in this case, lung , 
lunchy and luncheon. (You can see another example in Figure 3-7 at top.) 

If one of those choices is indeed the word you wanted, tap or click it; Windows 
inserts it into whatever you were typing. Once you get used to this feature, you 
can save a lot of time and typos. 



Tip: You can choose one of the autocomplete suggestions without having to lift your hands. Swipe to the 
right across the onscreen space bar to highlight successive suggestions; when you've got the one you want, 
t Bp the space bar or the Enter key 



You can turn off the suggestions, if you like; open the Charms bar^Settings^ 
“Change PC settings”^“PC and devices”— >Typing^“Show text suggestions as 
I type.” 

There’s a full 101 -key PC keyboard layout, too. The standard Windows 8 keyboard 
layout was designed to make the letter keys big and easy to type. Microsoft chose 
to hide a lot of the other stuff you’d find on a real keyboard, including numbers, 
Tab, Esc, and so on. 

But if you’d prefer an onscreen version of the real thing, Windows 8 can accom- 
modate you. Once you follow the steps in Figure 3-9, the standard pop-up menu of 
keyboard layouts (shown at top in Figure 3-7) offers the full 101 -key PC keyboard. 
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The Onscreen 
Keyboard 



When you’re finished typing, tap anywhere outside the keyboard; it goes away, return 
ing the full screen area to your command. 
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Handwriting Recognition 

The accuracy and convenience of Windows’ handwriting recognition have come a 
very long way — which is great news if you have a tablet. Hey if tablets can decipher 
doctors handwriting, surely you can get your tablet to recognize yours. 

Using a pop-up transcription window called the Input panel, you can enter text any- 
where you can type: Microsoft Word, your email program, your Web browser, and 
so on. Windows also comes with a special program called Windows Journal that’s a 
note- taking module designed expressly for tablets. 

Handwriting Anywhere 

To make Windows recognize your handwriting, open any program where you would 
otherwise type — a word processor, for example. 

Now open the Input panel, which is a floating handwriting window that automatically 
converts anything you write into typed text (Figure 3- 10) . To view this panel, start by 
summoning the regular onscreen keyboard: 

In Tile World. Tap to put the insertion point in a text- entry area — an empty word 
processor document or an email message, for example. The keyboard appears 
automatically. 

• At the Windows desktop. Tap the Keyboard icon on the taskbar. 
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Once the onscreen keyboard appears, tap the keyboard key (lower right); tap the 
Handwriting icon, third from left. Now the Input panel is ready to use. 

Just write on either one of the light lines; you’re looking at a two-line input panel. 



Handwriting 

Recognition 



Figure 3-10: 

Write just the way 
you would on 
paper-in cursive , 
printing ; or a 
mixture of both. 

The main advice 
here is to be patient 
Windows may look 
like it's transcribing 
a word before you're 
finished writing it- 
but after a moment, 
it will re-evaluate 
what you've done 
and re-transcribe it. 



Fife Edit Format View Help 



Once upon a time, there were three operating 
systems: Flopsy, Mopsy, and Windows RT. 
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Now then: The “digital ink” doesn’t just sit there where you wrote it. A split second 
after you finish each word, Windows transcribes that word into typed text within the 
Input panel. Cute how it uses a handwriting-style font to keep you in the mood, eh? 



Finally, when you tap Insert, all of this writing and typing vanishes — and the converted; 
tvped text appears in your document or dialog box. 

Training Windows to Know Your Handwriting 

Windows 8 does amazingly well at understanding your handwriting right out of the 
box. But if you plan to use it a lot, you should also train it. You provide samples of 
your handwriting, and Windows studies your style. 



Finding the training program is a little tricky, but it can be done if you have a really 
good computer book. Open the Control Panel (page 433); search for and open the 
kmguage panel. Open it. Proceed as shown in Figure 3-11. 

After working through the exercises, you can start using handwriting recognition — 
with better accuracy. 
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Handwriting 

Recognition 



Fixing mistakes 

Windows handwriting recognition is amazingly accurate. It is not, however, perfect- 
in part because your handwriting isn't either. 



Figure 3-1 J: 

Top: Once you've 
arrived at this screen 
in the Control Panel, 
next to your language , 
select Options. 

Middle: In this dialog 
box ; you can click 
"Write each character 
separately" if that's 
how you write; you'll 
get better recognition 
than "Write characters 
in freehand [ " which 
permits any kind of 
handwriting. But the 
star of this show is the 
"Personalize handwrit- 
ing recognition " link. 
Click that. 

Bottom: The handwrit- 
ing training wizard 
offers you the chance 
to fix certain recogni- 
tion errors (good 
if you've been at it 
awhile ), or to teach 
it your general style 
(best if you're just 
starting out). You're 
offered the chance to 
write either sentences 
or numbers, symbols, 
and letters; for best 
accuracy ; you should 
work through both. 
More than once, in 
fact. They're not brief 
exercises-the Sen- 
tences option involves 
about 50 screens-but 
it's all for a good 
cause. 
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Personalize handwriting recognition"" 

Providing samples of your handwriting increases the likelihood of your writing being recognized 
correctly, For best results, start with spec die characters or words that are causing recognition errors For 
you. 



specific recognition ermri 

Provide handwriting samples for specific characters or words that 
incorrectly, 



are being recognized 
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Correcting a mistake is important for two reasons. First, it fixes the error in your docu- 
ment — and second, it teaches Windows so that it s less likely to make that mistake again. 

To see your correction options, tap the ? button above the Insert button. You get four 
icons called Correcting, Deleting, Splitting, and Joining. Tap each one to see a little 
video that illustrates the technique. Basically, what you’ll learn is that tapping inside the 
handwriting panel enters correction mode (Figure 3-12). In this mode, the word you 
tapped expands into individual letter boxes. At this point, you can proceed like this: 



Handwriting 

Recognition 



• Correcting. Replace a letter by drawing right over it. 

• Deleting. Delete a letter by crossing it out (with a right-to-left horizontal line). 

• Splitting. Break a word up by drawing a vertical line between two characters. 
Windows adds a space automatically. 



Figure 3-12: 

In Correction mode 
(tap anywhere in 
a word % the letters 
are separated into 
individual boxes. At 
this point, you can 
correct spellings, join 
or split words , delete 
letters, and so on. At 
the top of the window, 
you also see alterna- 
tive transcriptions of 
what you wrote; you 
can tap one of those 
words to replace 
Windows' interpreta- 
tion. Tap Insert when 
your corrected blurb is 
ready to go. 



Once upon a time,, there were three operating 
systems: Flopsy, Mopsy* and Windows RT. 

The morning dawned brighi and dear, with a 30% 
chance of rain. Suddenly, Lhere 



CtiWiiii msshctl af.ishof 



WAS A 



• Joining. Draw a smile beneath the space between two words. Windows joins them 
together into one. 

Tap the X (middle top of the Input panel) to exit Correction mode. 



Tip: You can also tap the X button (to the right of the suggestions in Correction mode) to make Windows 
~X) proposing the word it's proposing. 
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The File Picker 



Microsoft’s dearest hope for TileWorld is that it will become as ubiquitous, recogniz- 
able, and popular as the iPad. And as simple: full screen, no menus, no dialog boxes, 
no file structure. 

What? No file structure? You can t save and name a file, or open an old one? 

That’s going too far. It may fly on the iPad, but Windows 8 needs to get real work done. 

Therefore, here and there in TileWorld apps, you’ll run into something called the File 
Picker (Figure 3-14). In the days of Olde Windows, it was called the Open dialog box. 
But the idea is the same: It lets you navigate to any folder on your hard drive so that 
you can hunt for a file or a document that you want to open. 

Navigating the File Picker 

Now, in the real desktop world, the Save and Open dialog boxes are miniature desk- 
tops. They have columns that you can sort or widen, a list of folder links down the 
left side, a toolbar, and so on. 

The File Picker serves the same purpose — it lets you navigate all the folders of your 
computer — but it’s been incredibly stripped down. If the Open dialog box is a Boeing 
767, the File Picker is a kite. 

Here are its elements, newly overhauled in Windows 8.1: 

• This PC v. This is actually a pop-up menu. It lists the primary sources of files that 
TileWorld can access, like SkyDrive (files stored online, on your free 7-gigabyte 
SkyDrive), This PC (files on your machine), Homegroup (your home network, 
if you’ve set one up), and Network (other computers on your office network). 



Tip: You can operate this menu in all the usual ways: with your finger (if you have a touchscreen), with the 
mouse, or with the arrow keys (press the space bar to “click" something). 



Once you’ve chosen a source, you see its folder contents, as shown in Figure 3-13. 
Tap or click a folder to open it. (You see the folder’s name above the tiles.) 

• Go up. There’s no Back button in the File Picker. There is, however, this button. 
As you’d guess, it takes you up one folder level — in other words, to the folder that 
contains this one. (For example, if you’re currently browsing the contents of the 
Chicago folder, one click on “Go up” takes you to the Illinois folder; another click 
opens the United States folder.) 

To go down again — burrowing back into folders instead of out of them — you tap 
or click one of the folders on the screen. 

• Sort by. This, too, is a pop-up menu. It lets you control how the icons are sorted: 
chronologically (“by date”) or alphabetically (“by name”). If you want to sort 
them in any other way (by size, tag, rating, and so on), you can always flip back 
to the desktop. 
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Choosing Files 

All right. So now you ve navigated to the proper folder. The time has come at last to 
do what the File Picker was made for: picking files. 



The File Picker 



Figure 3-13: 

The File Picker appears 
when ; for example , you 
want to find a file to 
attach to an outgoing 
email message. Almost 
everything you see here 
is tappable or clickable. 

Inset: The phrase "This 
PC is actually a pop-up 
menu of locations that 
Microsoft thinks you 
might want to visit. 



This PC 

20UKJ-24 

11-04 

C*r m;pn ftatT 
G*riiT Nature Shots 
lUcwfy 



is PC \ pict 




Homegrniip 



Sounrt ftnxttef 



Often, you're allowed to choose only one file (when you're choosing a new desktop 
wallpaper, for example). In other apps, you can choose several at once (when you're 
attaching files to an email message, say). Either way, here's how it works. 

Previewing a file 

The File Picker ordinarily shows you a thumbnail of each file, plus a few details like 
file size and modification date. (In some apps, you maybe able to change the display 
to a more listy view.) But a handy preview box can also show you details like file type, 
pixel dimensions (for a photo), and folder location (Figure 3-14). 

To see this box: 

• Touchscreen: Hold your finger down on the icon momentarily. 

• Mouse: Point to a tile without clicking. 
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Great Nature Shots 
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Keyboard: Press the arrow keys until you’ve highlighted a tile. 

If it turns out you ve found the correct file, confirm your choice like this: 

• Touchscreen: Touch the tile and drag down slightly. 

• Mouse: Click. 



Figure 3-14: 

The File Picker 
shows the icons , 
names , and dates of 
every file. 

But if you point to 
an item without 
clicking r, for your 
convenience ; a pop- 
up box shows many 
more details about 
that file. 



• Keyboard: Press the space bar. 

When you do that, a checkmark appears in the corner of the file s icon tile. 



Note: If you re in a situation where you're allowed to choose multiple files, the File Picker also adds the tiny 
icon of the newly selected file to the collection of icons at the bottom of the screen. 

In some apps, you can go on choosing additional files the same way (when you're choosing files to attach 
to an email, for example). If you change your mind, you can remove a file from the selection by tapping, 
clicking, or space-barring again. 
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you’ll get the idea. It’s right next to the Cancel button, which closes the File Picker 
without choosing any file at all. 



The File Picker 



Search 

It’s one of the most noteworthy aspects of Windows 8.1: the new Search. It’s always 
there, hiding in the Charms bar, in every app. It’s super fast — it starts showing results 
even while you’re still typing. And in 8. 1 , you don’t have to tell it what you’re searching 
for before you do it (files, settings, apps); every search finds everything. 

Now, at the desktop, you’ll find other search boxes lurking everywhere. The search 
box at the top of every desktop window searches only that window (including folders 
within it). Search boxes also appear in the Control Panel window, Internet Explorer, 
Windows Mail, Windows Media Player, and other spots where it’s useful to perform 
small-time, limited searches. 

But the main Search feature, the one that hunts down files, apps, and settings, is the 
one hiding in the Charms bar. It may look like it belongs to TileWorld, but this is 
the feature you use in both TileWorld and the desktop for general finding purposes. 
Here’s how it works. 

Starting the Search 

To search for something, open the search box like this (it doesn’t matter which app 
you’re using at the moment): 

• Touchscreen: Swipe inward from the right edge of your screen to open the Charms 
bar. Tap Search. 

• Mouse: Point to the upper- or lower-right corner of the screen to open the Charms 
bar. Click Search. 

• Keyboard: Press SS+S to open the Charms bar and the search box. (If you’re at 
the Start screen, you don’t have to press any keystroke first. Just start typing. The 
Charms bar opens, and the search begins, automatically.) 

\ou can begin typing to identify what you want to find (Figure 3-15). For example, 
if you’re trying to find a file called “Pokemon Fantasy League.doc,” typing just pok 
or leag will probably work. 

Capitalization doesn’t count, and neither do accent marks; typing cafe finds files with 
the word “cafe” just fine. 

As you type, the Charms panel fills with search results and suggestions. This is a live, 
interactive search; that is, Windows modifies the list as you type — you don’t have to 
press Enter after entering your search phrase. 

At the top of the list, you see things Windows actually found: apps, settings, files, and 
so on. These items have names and icons. 
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Search 



Below these, below a line, you may see a list of terms without icons. These are au- 
tocomplete suggestions for Web queries, which Windows proposes to save you time 
and typing. In other words, the search box in Windows 8.1 now provides an instant 
way to search the Web, courtesy of Microsoft’s Bing search service. 

If you see what you were looking for, great! Select it to open it (tap it, click it, or 
arrow-key your way to it and then press the space bar). 
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Figure 3-15: 

As you type , the Charms 
panel fills with two kinds 
of matches: stuff on your 
computer above the line, 
stuff from the Web below. 

You can tap, click, or 
arrow-key your way to 
the search result you're 
looking for. 



If you don’t see it, you may have mistyped. You may be searching for something that 
doesn’t exist. And you may not be seeing all the results, as described below. 

Search as App Launcher 

Apps are listed first in the results list, and that’s what makes Search a terrific, efficient 
program launcher. Starting at the Start screen, type cal and press Enter, and boom — 
you ve opened Calendar. (Remember: If you have a keyboard, you don’t even have to 
open the Charms bar. Just start typing at the Start screen.) 
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Search 



The Search Results Page 

It s handy that Windows displays search results right there below the search box, in 
what was, until a second ago, the Charms bar. Its not so handy, though, that only a 
few results can fit in this limited column. 

In Windows 8.1, theres now a search results page. If you search for something well 
known, like “Abe Lincoln” or “Chicago,” Bing offers you a particularly nice display: a 
lovely photo, instant facts, and so on (Figure 3-16, top). And if you search for anything 
else, you get a handsomely organized page of matches both from your computer and 
from the Web (Figure 3-16, bottom). 




Figure 5-16: 

The new Search 
Results page has 
much more room for 
displaying matches 
than the Search 
panel does. 

Top: If you search for 
something famous, 
you get a beautiful 
illustrated almanac 
page, like this one 
for Madrid . " 

Bottom: Searches 
for things on your 
computer produce 
results like this, 
arrayed by category: 
at top left, apps. 

Then come settings. 
Then documents. 

Then, off to the right, 
results from the 
Web. 



^ |> blng 



To open this results page after typing your search phrase, press Enter or hit the P 
button next to the search box. 



rip: This search results page is like a scrapbook; it remembers what you've searched for before, Using the 
button at top left, you can scroll back through the results of previous searches without having to set them 
up again. 
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Even this results page doesn't show you everything, by the way. It shows you one 
column of results in each category; a “See all results” link appears beneath it. 

Limiting Your Search 

In Windows 8.1, you can search everything on your machine at once: files, folders, 
programs, email messages, address book entries, calendar appointments, and so on. 
(In Windows 8, you could search for only one thing at a time: files, settings, or apps.) 

You know that for sure, because it says “Everywhere” right above the search box. 

But that's a pop-up menu. You can use it to choose Settings, Files, Web images, or 
Web videos, thereby limiting your search to those items. (If you've already entered a 
search term, you don't have to re-enter it.) 

So what do these mean? 



• Settings. Windows 8 stashes its preference settings in three different places, A few 
are in the Charms bar when you click Settings. A few more are in “Change PC set- 
tings in that Settings bar. And the full set is in the Control Panel at the Windows 
desktop. That s a lot of places to look when all you want to do is, say, change your 
password. 

Thats the beauty of a Settings search. You don't have to know where some set- 
ting is found. Just search for the plain- English purpose of the setting you want to 
change. You can type wallpaper, WiFi , password, printer, form , brightness, volume, 
keyboard, microphone — whatever. Search promptly displays all appropriate settings 
options, written out with convenient verbs (like “Set up a microphone” or “Make 
everything on your screen bigger”), 

• Files. Files means “everything else.” This is how you find a picture, a sound, a 
Word document, a spreadsheet, a PDF file, a music file— anything openable that’s 
not a program or a setting. 



Note: There's no way to search for folders using the Search bar. You can do that only at the desktop. 



POWER USERS' CUNJO 



Turning Off the Web Results 



You don't have to accept Web results in your everyday 
searches; you can turn off this Bing business. At the Start 
screen, search for Bing ; tn the results, select "Search set- 
tings " Now you can turn oft "Use Bmg to search online." 
Your searches will now show you matches only from right 
there on your computer (and your SkyOrive). 

Linder "Your search experience/' you can also stop Windows 
8 A from using your current location and search history 



to produce Bing search results that are tailored for you 
in particular (like nearby restaurant suggestions). Under 
SafeSearch, you can control whether or not Bing shows you 
dirty pictures or raunchy writing when you search the Web. 

Finally, "Metered connections'" lets you prevent Bing from 
doing its thing when you're connected to the internet over 
a cellular connection-meaning that you're probably paying 
dearly for every megabyte of Internet data you use. 
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• Web images. Need a picture of a starfruit, or the Tesla S, or Gwyneth Paltrow — right 
now? Type it and press Enter (or tap the P) to see photos from all over the Web. 

• Web videos. Here’s a first in a major operating system: a search option dedicated 
to finding videos from the Web. It finds YouTube videos, of course, but it also 
searches thousands of other sites in only a second or two. 

Searching Within Apps 

In the original Windows 8, you used the same Search box (on the Charms bar) for 
finding information within your apps. In other words, when you were in Mail, or 
People, or whatever, and you wanted to search your inbox or your address book, you 
opened the Charms bar and typed your search phrase into the search box. 

In Windows 8. 1, things have changed. Now, most apps have their own Search feature, 
no longer hidden in the Charms bar. Look for the P button in Mail, People, and so on. 

Text: Selecting, Copying, Pasting 

The original copy-and-paste procedure of 1 984 — putting a graphic into a word proces- 
sor — has come a long way. Most experienced PC fans have learned to trigger the Cut, 
Copy, and Paste commands from the keyboard, quickly and without even thinking. 

With Mouse and Keyboard 

Here’s how the copy/paste process works if you have a mouse and a keyboard: 

1 . Highlight some material in a document. 

Drag through some text in a word processor, for example, or highlight graphic, 
music, movie, database, or spreadsheet information, depending on the program 
you’re using. 

2. Use the Edit— »Cut or Edit^Copy command. 

Or press the keyboard shortcuts Ctrl+X (for Cut — think of the X as a pair of scis- 
sors) or Ctrl+C (for Copy). Windows memorizes the highlighted material, socking 
it away on an invisible storage pad called the Clipboard. If you chose Copy, nothing 
visible happens. If you chose Cut, the highlighted material disappears from the 
original document. 

3. Click to indicate where you want the material to reappear. 

This may entail switching to a different program, a different document, or simply 
a different place in the same document. 

4. Choose the Edit^Paste command (Ctrl+V). 

A copy of the material you had originally highlighted now appears at your insertion 
point — if you’re pasting into a program that can accept that kind of information. 
You won’t have much luck pasting, say, a block of spreadsheet numbers into World 
of Warcraft.) 
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Text: Selecting, 
Copying, Pasting 



The most recently cut or copied material remains on your Clipboard even after you 
paste, making it possible to paste the same blob repeatedly. Such a trick can be useful 
when, for example, you’ve designed a business card in your drawing program and 
want to duplicate it enough times to fill a letter-sized printout. On the other hand, 
whenever you next copy or cut something, whatever was already on the Clipboard 
is lost forever. 

With Your Finger 

If you have a touchscreen, working with text is a little trickier. For one thing, your 
finger is a lot fatter and less precise than a mouse pointer. 

Fortunately, Microsoft has thought this through. You can still make precise copies and 
pastes using a special onscreen tool called the gripper . Here’s the sequence: 

1. Tap, or hold your finger down at the end of the first word you want to select 
(Figure 3-17, top). 



Usually, you 11 want to tap the left end of the first word in the line, paragraph, or 
blob that you want to cut or copy. (If you want to work backward, you can also 
tap the right end of the last word in the selection-to-be.) 



Dear Casey, 

You're a wonderful, wonderful person. 
We've On together for three wonderful 
weeks. It's not you, it's me. 



Dear Casey, 




Paste 
Select all 



Figure 3-17: 

On a touchscreen , copying and pasting text relies on the 
gripper-the big ball at the bottom of the insertion point. 

Top: Tap at one end of the first word you want to select. 
Drag the gripper to enclose the text you want to select. 

Bottom: At that point, you can tap the highlighted text 
to open the shortcut menu and then tap Cut or Copy. 

Now, tap where you want to paste. Tap the gripper ball; 
the copied text appears.. 
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Note: In places where you can't edit the text, like a Web page, you can tap directly on the word to select it. 



Text: Selecting, 
Copying, Pasting 



You’ll notice that a special insertion point appears: a vertical line with a round 
handle at the bottom. That’s the gripper. 

2. Drag the gripper to highlight text. 

As you move the gripper, everything gets highlighted from the point of your initial 
tap. In fact, once you start moving it, you get two grippers, one on either end of 
the selection. You know, in case you change your mind about the starting point. 

All right, then. You’ve highlighted the text. Now all you have to do is choose Cut 
or Copy. But remember — TileWorld has no menus. So where are the Cut and 
Copy commands? 

3. Hold your finger down inside the highlighted text. 

And bingo: A shortcut menu appears, offering the Cut and Copy commands. 



Note: If Windows has underlined the word to show that it's misspelled, the process is a little different: 
Tapping the word simultaneously highlights the entire word and opens the "suggested spelling corrections" 
shortcut menu. 



If you change your mind, tap anywhere outside the shortcut menu to close it. 

4. Tap the command you want: Cut or Copy, for example. 

At this point, it’s just as though you’d copied text with the mouse. 

5. Open the window where you want the material to reappear. 

That might mean switching to a different app, or maybe just a different spot in 
the same one (for example, a search box or an email you’re writing). In any case, 
the gripper appears, blinking. 

6. Tap the gripper’s round handle (or hold your finger down) to open the shortcut 
menu; tap Paste. 

And voila: The copied or cut material now appears. 



Tip : The usual Windows keyboard shortcuts (Ctrl+C for copy, Ctrl+X for cut, Ctrl+V for Paste) work on 
touchscreens, too. Of course, that usually means opening the onscreen keyboard, which is a lot less efficient 
than the tapping method described here. But, you know-it's possible. 



The TileWorld Spelling Checker 

You might have noticed that as you type, Windows quietly and instantly corrects your 
obvious typos. Or maybe you haven't noticed, which is even more awesome. 
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The Tile World 
Spelling Checker 



In other words, if you type “prolbem for example, it changes to “problem” the instant 
you press the space bar at the end of the word. There’s no beep, no underline, no error 
message; the correction just happens. 



Tip: You can turn off this feature if you don't find it so helpful— for example, if you're writing a novel starring 
a character with really bad spelling. In the Charms bar, choose Settings, then "Change PC settings," then "PC 
and devices," then Typing. Then turn off "Autocorrect misspelled words," 

You can also teach Windows to stop correcting some word that you know is correct. Right-click a word it just 
corrected and, from the shortcut menu, choose "Stop correcting [the word]." 

That’s all well and good if Windows is sure of the word you meant to type. But what 
about a word like “corse”? Did you mean corset or course ? Windows cant read your 
mind. (That’s coming in Windows 9.) 

In that case, Windows doesn’t correct the error — it just flags it by displaying a wavy 
underline beneath the questionable word. Either you can edit it manually, or you can 
inspect Windows’ proposed corrected spellings, like this: 

• Touchscreen: Tap the word. 

• Mouse: Right-click the word. 

• Keyboard: Press the Menu key ( B$), if your keyboard has one. 

If one of the proposed corrections is what you intended, then select it; Windows 
replaces your misspelling and forgets that it ever happened. 

If you dont see the word you intended, then take one of these paths: 

• Select “Add to dictionary.” In other words, you’re telling Windows, “This is a real 
word that I use sometimes. Learn it (add it to your internal spelling dictionary) 
and don’t mark it wrong again.” 

• Select Ignore. You’re telling Windows, “I meant to type that. Leave it alone. Just this 
time.” (You can achieve the same effect by tapping or clicking outside the shortcut 



TROUBLESHOOTING MOMENT 



Calibrating the Touchscreen 



A touchscreen may seem like magic You're touching glass, 
and yet somehow the software knows how to react. 

( But let's face it: It's not really magic. Ifs actually some incred- 
ibly sophisticated layers of sensors, glass, and electronics. 
And so m etimes-rare ly-ttfby get misaligned. You might 
; discover one day that when you tap, the software doesn't 
/register your tap in exactly the right place. 



In that case, what the doctor orders is calibration of your 
screen, which teaches the software to correct its locational 
abilities. 

Open the Charms bar, choose Search. In the search box, 
type calibrate ; tap Settings so that "Calibrate the screen for 
pen or touch inpuT appears in the search results. Tap it to 
open the Tablet PC Settings panel: ; 

Tap Setup, and then follow the instructions on the screen. 
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menu, or pressing the Esc key, to close the shortcut menu.) Windows leaves the 
misspelled word where it is, complete with squiggly underline. 



The TileWorld 
Spelling Checker 



Tip: You can turn off this squiggly-underline feature, too. In the Charms bar, choose Settings, then "Change 
PC settings," then Typing. Then turn off "Highlight misspelled words." 



Help in TileWorld 

Strange as it may sound, TileWorld and the Windows desktop have separate help 
programs. 



Help in TileWorld is provided by a brand-new Windows 8.1 app called Help+Tips. 
Open it from the Start screen. 



The Help app is designed to resemble — what else? — a bunch of big square tiles (Figure 
3-18). They're categories like “Start and apps,” “Your account and files,” “Settings,” 
and “Whats new” Open any one of them to start reading more. 



Figure 3 -16: 

New in Windows 8.1: 
actual Help screens. 

They're still pretty 
sparse. But at least 
they cover the ba- 
sics. And they look 
really good . 




These are fairly basic starter screens, but each offers links to more help online. 

But that's just the Windows 8.1 help system. Each app may have its own help system, 
which (if it exists) is sitting in the Charms bar’s Settings pane. 

There’s even help at the Start screen. Open the Charms bar, tap Settings, and then tap 
Help. (Help is a kind of setting, isn’t it? Sure it is.) 
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Missing Manual 



The TileWorld Apps Missing Manual 

Tile World apps are supposed to be extremely easy to use. Many don’t have help screens 
at all (even if they should). You ain’t get lost, because the app fills your entire screen. 
You can l get confused, because the apps’ functions are very simple — more like iPad 
apps tli an Windows desktop programs. You can’t gel frustrated, because every control 
is big, broad, and finger- si zed, designed from the beginning for touchscreens. 

All you need to know boils down to these three tips: 

• into the Charms bar as you learn the app. You may discover that the Share 
button offers some cool ways to send whatever you’re looking at (map, photo, Web 
page..,) to other people (by email, Facebook, Twitter..,). You may get good use 
from the search button, too — it’s programmed to search only the app you Ye in first. 

You may also discover some useful options under Settings— like Help, in some apps. 

• Don t forget the App bar. If an app has any controls or commands at all, they’re 
hiding in the App bar that appears when you swipe up from the bottom (or down 
from the top) of the screen. Or press SS+Z. Or right-click a blank spot on the 
screen, if you have a mouse. 

• Bing apps behave like Web browsers. Microsoft starts you out with apps called 
Sporis, Mews, Travel, and Finance Each is a “Bing app” — something like a Web- 
based magazine. Swipe horizontally to move through the pages. Tap the ® button 
at top left to go back to a previous level. 

When you re finished with a TileWorld app, there’s no need to exit it. Just pop back 
to the Start screen to open whatever you want to use next. 

For a tour of the TileWorld apps that come with Windows 8, see Chapter 4. 
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TileWorld's Starter Apps 



T he Windows Store is meant to be the TileWorld Mall of America. That’s where 
you’ll find the real gems: thousands of apps that work great on tablets and 
touchscreens of every ilk. The basics are all there — Netflix, Skype, New York 
Times, Wikipedia, Evernote, Angry Birds, Fruit Ninja — and the catalog grows all the 
time. 

In the meantime, though, Microsoft starts you out with about 20 TileWorld apps of 
its own. Here they are: miniature missing manuals for each one. (They’re listed here 
alphabetically, since their specific order on your screen might be different.) 



Note: The Bing and Messaging apps are no longer part of Windows 8.1. Bing is now built into Search, and 
Messaging has been replaced by Skype. 



Alarms 

Don’t be deceived by the name. This app, new in Windows 8.1, does let you set up 
alarms, but it does more — so much more. It’s also a timer and a stopwatch. 

The first time you open it, Windows asks if you want it to be your primary alarm; if 
you say Yes, then it will be able to get your attention by displaying notification bubbles 
on the screen when the time comes. 

Alarm Tab 

If you travel much, this feature could turn out to be one of your machine’s most useful 
functions. It’s reliable, it’s programmable, and it’s fun to use. 
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Alarms 



Note: These alarms don't go off unless your computer is turned on and awake (A few tablets and laptops 
offer a feature called InstantGo; they can wake themselves to play your alarm. But otherwise, not) 



Microsoft starts you off with a dummy alarm, set to 7:15 a.m., but switched off. 

To change the time, click the bullseye-shaped alarm to enter editing mode; now drag 
the two round handles around the circle to specify the alarm time (Figure 4-1). The 
inner, darker handle sets the hour; the lighter, outer one sets the minute. 
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Figure 4-1; 

Top: The Alarm app 
can't wake the com- 
puter to wake you. 

You should think of it 
more as a system to 
remind you of some- 
thing while you're 
actually working (and 
the computer is on 
and awake). 

Bottom: The Timer is 
a countdown. You can 
set up multiple timers, 
by the way; tap Wto 
set up another one . To 
delete one, tap it and 
then tap ©. 
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A Ur ms 



You have several options here: 

• Occurrence. Tap Repeats to specify what days this alarm rings. You can specify, for 
example, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays by turning on those three checkboxes. 
(Tap one again to turn off its checkmark.) 

• Sound. Choose what sound you want to ring. Using the v menu, you can choose 
from a set of alarm sounds. 

When you finally hit the ® button, the Alarm screen lists your new alarm. Just tap 
the On/Off button below the display to prevent an alarm from going off. It stays in 
the list, though, so you can quickly reactivate it another day, without having to redo 
the whole thing. 

You can tap © to set another alarm, if you like. 

To edit an alarm, tap it and proceed as described above; to delete it, tap it and then 
tap ®. 

When the alarm goes off, a notification appears on the screen, identifying the alarm 
and the time, and the sound rings. (7/your machine is already on and awake.) 

You can snooze it or dismiss it (turn it off for good). 

Timer 

The second tab in the Alarms app, Timer, is a countdown timer. You input a starting 
time, and it counts down to zero (Figure 4-1, bottom). 

Countdown timers are everywhere in life. They measure the periods in sports and 
games, cooking times in the kitchen, penalties on “The Amazing Race® 

Drag the handles of the two dials to specify the number of minutes and seconds you 
want to count down. The inner ring sets the minutes (and hours, if you drag it around 
the whole circle); the outer ring sets the seconds. 

Finally, tap ►.The timer counts down toward zero. You can hit the II button to pause 
the countdown, if you like. 

Not much happens when the timer runs out; it just kind of stops. There’s no notifi- 
cation, no sound — so it’s probably best if you don’t trust it to remind you when it’s 
time to take the roast out of the oven. 

Stopwatch 

You’ve never met a prettier stopwatch than this one. Tap ► to begin timing something: 
a runner, a train, a long-winded person who’s arguing with you. 

While the digits are flying by, you can tap the Lap button (©) as often as you like. 
Each time, the list at the right identifies how much time elapsed since the last time 
vou tapped Lap. It’s a way for you to compare, for example, how much time a runner 
is spending on each lap around a track. The Splits column tells you how much time 
was elapsed since you started the stopwatch. 
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Tap II to freeze the counter; tap ► to resume the timing. If you tap ©, you reset the 
counter to zero and erase all the lap times. 

Calculator 

It may have taken Microsoft a year to realize it, but the original Windows 8 TileWorld 
may have been the world’s first major operating system without so much as a four- 
function calculator. 

All is forgiven now; see Figure 4-2. 
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Figure 4-2: 

The new TileWorld 
Calculator app has 
three modes: Standard 
(complete with four 
functions ; memory, and 
square root); Scientific, 
shown here at top; and 
Converter (bottom). 

The Converter offers 
three pop-up menus, 
marked by the usual v 
buttons. 

The top one lets you 
specify a conversion 
type: volume, length, 
weight, temperature, 
energy, area , speed, 
time, power, or data. 

The two lower ones let 
you specify what units 
you want to convert to 
or from. Handy, really. 






Calendar 

Calendar is not so different from those “Hunks of the Midwest Police Stations” paper 
calendars that people leave hanging on the walls for months past their natural life span. 

But Calendar offers several advantages over paper calendars. For example: 
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• It can automate the process of entering repeating events, such as weekly staff 
meetings or gym workouts. 

• Calendar can give you a gentle nudge (with a sound and a message) when an 
important appointment is approaching. 

• It can subscribe to online calendars from Outlook, Hotmail, or even your com- 
pany's Exchange calendar, so you have all your life's agendas in one place. 

Note: There may already be stuff on your calendar the first time you open it-if, elsewhere in Windows, 
you've already entered account information for an online account. For example, if you've entered your 
Facebook details, then all your friends' birthdays appear in Calendar automatically. You can, of course, turn 
off one account or another; read on. 



That said, you may find that Calendar is among the simplest, most bare-bones calendar 
programs ever written. At least it won’t overwhelm you. 

Working with Views 

When you open Calendar, you see something like Figure 4-3. On the App bar (page 
30) shown at top in the figure, you can switch among these views: 




Figure 4-3: 

The Windows 8 
calendar is 
very ; very 
simple. Switch 
views using 
the App bar, 
shown here at 
top. 

Click or tap a 
square to add 
a one-hour ap- 
pointment. Use 
the ^ button to 
produce the list 
of categories 
shown here. 
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• What’s next shows your next few bookings, exhibited like train cars in a horizontal 
row across the bottom of your screen. If you keep your tablet propped up in a 
charger all day, for example, it makes a handy, very attractive, self- updating day 
planner. (If you have a keyboard, you can press the End key to jump to the end 
of the list of events.) 



Up: You can choose any photo you want to serve as the background for this view Swipe up (or right-click) 
to view the App bar; select Background; select Browse. Choose a new picture from your photo collections 

• Day looks exactly like a day-at-a-time desk calendar. On the left “page,” you get a 
simple list of appointments for today; on the right, tomorrow. Scroll up and down 
to see the rest of the day, 

Work week fills the main display area with five columns, reflecting the current 
work week (that is, Monday through Friday). 

• Week fills the main display area with seven columns, reflecting the current week. 

• Month shows the entire month that contains today s date. 

11 a Month -view square is too small to show everything youVe got scheduled that 
day, you'll see a notation at the top of the square like “5 events” Its letting you 
know that there may be more events than you can currently see. Switch to Day or 
Week view to see what they all are. 



Tip: If you have a keyboard, you can also hit Ctrl+1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 for the views listed above. Or use their 
slightly more memorizable equivalents: Ctrl+A for What's Next, Ctrl+D for Day view, Ctrl+O for Work week, 
Ctrl+ W for Week, and Ctrl+M for Month view. 



Moving among the days, weeks, or months is easy and fun for the whole family: 

• Touchscreen: Swipe horizontally. 

• Mouse: Turn the scroll wheel. 

• Keyboard: The Page Up and Page Down keys jump to the previous or next day, 
week, or month; Ctrl+H and Ctrl+J do the same thing. (The <- and -► keys go to 
the previous/next day, and the t and i keys go to the previous/next hour.) 

You can jump back to today s date in two steps. Hit the ^ next to the view title (“This 
week,” the month name, or whatever); in the pop-up calendar, hit Today. 

Or, if you have a keyboard, press Ctrl+T. 

Making an Appointment: Quick Way 

The basic calendar is easy to figure out. After all, with the exception of one unfortunate 
Gregorian incident, we’ve been using calendars successfully for centuries. 

In Windows 8.1, there’s a quick and easy way to record an appointment. In Day, Work 
week, Week, or Month view, tap or click the correct time slot or date square, and just 
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type the name for your appointment (“Lunch with Chris” or whatever). You’ve just 
created a tidy one-hour appointment. 



Calendar 



Tip : The * next to the view name ("This week," for example, or "October") makes a compact calendar appear. 
You can use it to jump quickly to a date that's far in the future (or in the past, if you like to rewrite history). 



In Day view or either Week view, round handles appear. They let you adjust the length 
of this event by dragging vertically. 

Making an Appointment: Detailed Way 

That “chck-to-make-a-one-hour-appointment” method is quick and easy. But what 
if there’s more to the story? What if you want to record a location for this event? Or 
you want a reminder? Or you want it to occur every week? 

In that case, you should Ctrl-c lick the time slot you want. Doing so opens the Details 
screen shown in Figure 4-4. 

Other ways to open Details: 

• Press Ctrl+N. Of course, this method is slower than the Ctrl-click method, because 
you have to specify the time and date manually. 

• Open the App bar and tap New. Once again, you have to specify the time and 
date manually. 



Figure 4-4: 

Here's where 
you both create 
a new appoint- 
ment and edit 
an old one. The 
bottom set of 
controls appears 
only when you 
tap "Show 
more . " 
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• Create a one-click appointment first, as described above. Then use the % at the 
right end of the title box and choose “Add details .” 

On the Details screen (Figure 4-4), you can specify everything about the new ap- 
pointment: 

• Account (calendar). At the upper-left corner of the screen, the account name you 
see here is actually a pop-up menu. Use it to specify which account or category 
gets this appointment: your Live.com account, Gmail, Exchange, or whatever. 

• What. That’s the name of your appointment. For example, you might type Fly to 
Phoenix. 

• When. Separate pop-up boxes offer a choice of month, date/day of week, and year. 
You can scroll through these lists with your finger, scroll wheel, mouse, or Page 
Up/Page Down keys. 

• How long. Your choices are 0 minutes, 30 minutes, 1 hour, 90 minutes, 2 hours, 
All day, or Custom. 

An “All day” event, of course, refers to something that has no specific time of day 
associated with it: a holiday, a birthday, a book deadline. When you turn on this 
box, you see the name of the appointment jump to the top of the day/week/month 
square, in the area reserved for this kind of thing. 

You’ll probably use the Custom option a lot. It makes a set of “End” controls ap- 
pear. This is the only way to specify an appointment that (a) has a duration not 
listed, like “45 minutes” or “3 hours,” or (b) lasts more than a day, like a 3-day trip. 

• Start. Here you enter the starting time for the appointment. 

• Where. This field makes a lot of sense; if you think about it, almost everyone needs 
to record where a meeting is to take place. You might type a reminder for yourself 
like My place, a specific address like 212 East 23, or some other helpful information, 
like a contact phone number or a flight number. 

• Who. If the appointment is a meeting or some other gathering, you can type the 
participants’ names here. If a name is already in your People app, Calendar pro- 
poses autocompleting the name for you. Or you can hit the © button and choose 
from your People list. 

Once you’ve added a person’s name, you can add another, and then another. When 
you’re finished, tap ® at the top-right corner of the screen, or press Ctrl+S; your 
lucky recipients have just been invited by email. Each message comes with an 
iCalics attachment: a calendar-program invitation file. In many mail and calendar 
programs, opening this attachment automatically presents your invitation; the 
recipients can respond (by choosing the Accept, Maybe, or Decline buttons that 
appear in their calendar programs). 
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Note: If you see a button called "Scheduling assistant," you're in for some fun Your company uses a recent 
version of Exchange Server (2010 or later), and therefore you can see a handy map of when people are free 
or busy, That makes it much easier to find a meeting time when the necessary people can attend 



Calendar 



• Add a message. Here's your chance to customize your calendar event. You can 
type or paste any text you like in the note area — driving directions, contact phone 
numbers, a call history, or whatever. 

For each appointment, you can also hit “Show more” to expand the options. Now you 
can also indicate the following: 

• How often. The pop-up menu here contains common options for recurring events: 
every day, every week, and so on. It starts out saying Once. 

Unfortunately, there’s no way to specify any more complicated repeating pattern, 
like “Tuesdays and Wednesdays” or “First Monday of every month” (If you’ve 
subscribed to an online calendar like Google, though, oddball repetitions you’ve 
set up there work just fine.) 

You can, however, set an end date, using the Set End Date button — a date when 
you want the repetitions to stop. 

• Reminder. This pop-up menu tells Calendar when to notify you when a certain 
appointment is about to begin. You can specify how much advance notice you 
want for this particular appointment. If it’s a TV show, then a reminder 5 minutes 
before airtime is probably fine. If it’s a birthday, then you might set up a warning 
a week in advance, so there’s time to buy a present. 

• Status. This little item communicates to your colleagues when you might be avail- 
able for meetings. The menu’s options are Free, Busy, Out of office, and Tentative. 

You might think: “Well, duh — if I’ve got something on the calendar, then I’m obvi- 
ously busy!” But not necessarily. Some Calendar entries might just be placeholders, 
reminders to self, TV shows you wanted to watch, appointments you’d be willing 
to change — not things that would necessarily render you unavailable if a better 
invitation should come along. 

• Private. If other people can see your chosen account (for example, if it’s an Ex- 
change calendar you use at work), then turning on this box means that they can’t 
see this particular appointment. Great for events like “Colonoscopy” or “Court 
date re: public nuisance charge.” 

When you’re finished setting up the appointment, tap the Save button (® ) at the top 
right (or press Ctrl+S). Your newly scheduled event now shows up on your calendar, 
complete with the color coding that corresponds to the calendar category you’ve 
assigned. 

Editing Events 

To edit an event, just tap it. You return to the screen shown in Figure 4-4, where you 
can make any changes you like. 
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© Add an account 



Figure 4-5: 

To add a Hotmail or 
Microsoft calendar 
account, open the 
Charms bar. Select 
Settings ; then Accounts , 
then "Add an account " 
(top). Enter the name 
and password for the 
account (bottom); 
hit Connect. Each 
account's events show 
up in a different color, 
for your confusion- 
reducing pleasure. 
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Subscribing to Calendars (Accounts) 

In most calendar programs, you can set up different categories, which are often called 
calendars. One person might have calendars called Home, Work, and TV Reminders. 
Another might have Me, Spouse y n y Me, and Whole Family. A small business could 
have categories called Deductible Travel, R&D, and R&R. 

Unfortunately, the Tile World Calendar doesn't let you create categories. 

It does, however, let you subscribe to Microsoft online calendars from Hotmail, 
Microsoft Exchange, Office 365, and Outlook.com. To subscribe to an account, see 
Figure 4-5. 



Tip : Alas, you can no longer subscribe to a Google calendar. If you keep your life in a Google online calendar, 
Microsoft cheerfully suggests that you sign up for a Microsoft account that Windows 8.1 can display, like an 
Outlook.com account, and import your Google events into it. 



When you create an appointment, you can use the Calendar pop-up menu to specify 
which account it belongs to, as shown in Figure 4-4. 



Figure 4-6: 

To hide a certain account, open 
the Charms bar. Tap Settings , then 
Options. You'll see individual Hide 
switches for each account Some, 
like your Microsoft account, even 
have sub-switches for things like 
birthdays and holidays. 
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Ap.-You can choose a color for each account. To do that, open the Options panel shown in Figure 4-6. 



Hiding Accounts 

Once you ve got a bunch of calendar categories bubbling away in Calendar, each in 
its own color coding, you may feel a little overwhelmed — or at least crowded, since 
only a couple of them fit on each calendar square in Month view. 

Fortunately, you can hide or show an entire category of appointments at once — a 
handy trick when you re trying to wade through it all. 

To do that, see Figure 4-6. When youre finished tweaking, just tap anywhere on the 
calendar itself. 

Camera 

Almost every tablet and laptop these days has a camera — sometimes two (front and 
back). Even some desktop PCs have Webcams built in. Nobody is going to take pro- 
fessional portraits with these cameras, but they're fine for video chats and Facebook 
snaps. Camera (Figure 4-7) is the app you use for taking pictures and videos. 



Note: The first time you open this app, Microsoft's privacy team has your back. "Can Camera use your 
webcam and microphone? it asks. It's just making sure that the camera isn't opening on behalf of some 
nasty piece of spyware. 



To fire up Camera, select its Start screen tile — or, if you have a touchscreen tablet, 
swipe downward on the Lock screen (page 50), a shortcut familiar to phone owners. 

To take a picture, tap or click the screen. (In Video mode, tap or click the screen to start 
and stop recording.) You can also tap the © button, but it's a much smaller target. 

If you open the App bar (swipe up, or right-click), you see a few icons: 

• Camera roll. Select to see all the pictures and movies you've made with this ma- 
chine, as described below. 

• Change camera. This button appears only if your computer has cameras on both 
the from and the back— a common arrangement on tablets. (Back camera for 
photography, front camera tor video chats, since it s aimed at you.) Each time you 
tap this button, your view switches to the other camera. 

• Timer. Yes, kids, your Windows 8 machine has a self-timer. It works in both photo 
and video modes. It's great for getting a self-portrait or a self- video when you don't 
want to be right at the machine. 

Tap this button once for a 3-second countdown, twice for 10 seconds, and a third 
time to turn off the countdown. Now when you hit the © button, “3...2...1” 
countdown digits appear — and then the photo gets snapped. 
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• Exposure. Tap for a slider that adjusts the overall brightness of the photo youre 
about to capture. 

• Video mode. When you tap this button, your camera starts recording video instead 
of snapping a photo; a huge digital timer shows how long you ve been recording. 
Tap the ® button to stop recording. 

Tip: In Windows 8.1, you can tap the screen to capture a still photo-without interrupting your video recording! 



Figure 4-7: 

If you're used to 
the 3-inch screen 
on the back of a 
digital camera, 
discovering that 
your new preview 
screen is the entire 
size of your tablet 
or laptop comes 
as quite a shock. 

In essence, you're 
seeing the finished 
photo before you 
even take it 




The Camera Roll 

To see the picture or video you ve just captured, jump into the Camera Roll. Its a 
special album that holds photos you took with this computer (as opposed to those 
you’ve rounded up from other sources). 

\ou can get to the Camera Roll in any of four ways. Here they are, from quickest to 
slowest: 

• Swipe to the right. The most recent photo appears. When you’re finished admiring 
your handiwork, swipe to the left to return to Camera mode. 

• Tap or click the < button at the left edge of the screen. (This button appears only 
if you don’t have a touchscreen.) Tap the > button to return to the camera. 
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Camera 



• Open the App bar (swipe up or right-click) and choose Camera Roll. 

• Open the Photos app and select Camera Roll. Tap the photo you want to open. 
(You can use this method when you’re not already in the Camera app.) 

Here, as you review your shot, you can swipe up (or right-click) to open the App bar. 
It’s bedecked with handy buttons like Delete, Open with, Set as, Slide show, Rotate, 
Crop, Edit, and (for videos) Trim. Technically, you’re now in the Photos app, which 
is why you have to turn to page 162 to read about the functions of these buttons. 

Desktop 

This tile takes you to the Windows desktop world, the glorious land of the taskbar, 
folders, and menus. Tap here (or press M+D) whenever you want to work with 
disks, folders, and files. And see Chapter 6 whenever you want to know how to use 
the desktop. 



Finance 

What “Finance” really means is “financial news.” When you open it, you arrive at what 
looks like a glorious, beautifully designed financial magazine. Swipe horizontally to 
see stock-market graphs; tiles for the day’s winners and losers; article blurbs and 
headlines; videos; and stats for bonds, rates, currencies, and commodities (Figure 4-8). 




kASDAti W *> 
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Beef industry markets new, 
more affordable cuts of steak 







Figure 4-8: 

This book 
would have to 
be 32 feet wide 
to show you all 
the financial 
goodies that 
appear in this 
massively com- 
plete , horizon- 
tallyscrolling 
financial app. 
You can tap or 
click just about 
anything to drill 
down for more 
information. 
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Read this chapter’s writeup about the News app for a complete understanding of how 
these apps work. But for now, don’t miss the App bar, shown at top in Figure 4-8. 
(Swipe inward from the top or bottom of the screen, right-click any blank spot, or 
press SS+Z.) It offers tiles like these: 

• Today. Brings you back to the opening collection of news and stats. 

• Watchlist. Your own portfolio (or just stocks you want to watch) . Tap the © button 
to specify each company name, or stock symbol, that you want this page to track. 

• Market, Rates. Huge rows of financial tables representing today’s financial- market 
activity in every conceivable category, or today’s interest rates for various mortgages, 
bank accounts, and credit cards. 

• News, Money, Videos. A direct link to the financial-news, personal-finance, and 
videos sections of this “magazine.” 

• Tools. Handy calculators for mortgages, auto payments, currency conversion, 
retirement planning, and so on. 

• Best of Web. A display of tiles for Web sites Microsoft thinks you might like — or 
learn from — on topics like investing, spending, donating, or borrowing. 

A ▼ button next to an App bar tile means “Click or tap here to open a second row of 
buttons, providing quicker access to the categories within.” 

Food & Drink 

Here’s another one of the Bing magazines — its siblings are Sports, Finance, Health 
& Fitness, and so on — that bring the best of the Web into what feels like a magic 
magazine being constantly updated on your screen. This one’s new in Windows 8.1, 
and its focus is recipes, shopping, meal planning, wines, and food-related articles. 

Makes sense, really; a touchscreen laptop or Surface tablet makes a great kitchen- 
counter recipe display. 

Scroll to the right to view the collections of recipes, tips (with narrated videos), food 
articles, and drink stories from all over the Web. Open the App bar to jump to each 
ot these sections, or open the built-in tool: Shopping List (with handy Print button), 
Meal Planner, and Collections (your customized recipe book). 

Games 

This tile opens the Xbox Games app (Figure 4-9). 

Now, try not to get confused. The word “Xbox” here has nothing to do with Microsoft’s 
Xbox game console. Your Windows 8 machine can’t play your Xbox games, although 
that would certainly be nice. 
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Instead, this app is a store for “Xbox Games on Windows,” which is Microsoft code 
for “TileWorld games.” Like all TileWorld apps, these games are available exclusively 
from the Windows Store — and you re looking at it. 



Note: Xbox and Windows 8 games aren't completely separate Some game companies offer both Xbox and 
Windows 8 versions-and they sometimes let you sync across machines Maybe the weapons you've acquired 
on the console show up in the Windows 8 version of the game, or maybe you can resume your place on the 
Xbox after pausing on the Windows 8 machine. And your achievements, friends lists, avatars, leaderboards, 
and in-game rewards may show up on all your different machines, too. It's all up to the game companies. 




home 



windows g- 



Top Puzzle Games 



Figure 4-9: 

As you scroll to 
the right, you'll 
find ods for 
new games; the 
tiles for games 
you've recently 
played (on your 
computer or 
Xbox); a link 
to the Carnes 
section of the 
Windows Store; 
and a link to the 
Games section of 
the Xbox Store. 



If you scroll to the left, you’ll find your own gamer profile (gamertag): your name, 
score, and so on. Links here let you edit your avatar (onscreen cartoon representation), 
view your game achievements, view incoming friend requests, and so on. 

That Achievements screen also shows your game accomplishments from other Micro- 
soft gadgets — like the Xbox 360 or a Windows Phone — as well as Windows 8 games. 
All of them appear in one place. 

If you choose the art or the Game Details button, you get a full-screen page for a 
particular game, where you can read (and buy) all about it. 

Scroll far enough to the right, and you’ll find the Game Activity group of tiles. They 
represent all the games you’ve played on all Xbox Games machines. Select a tile to 
read about it — and, if it’s a TileWorld game, play it. 
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Health & Fitness 



Apparently, Microsoft’s Web-magazine team was working overtime for Windows 8.1, 
because here’s another one. This one’s devoted to exercise, nutrition, medicine, and 
other aspects of health. 

As with the other Bing-derived magazines in Windows 8.1, this one includes both 
beautifully laid out articles from the Web and tools — mini-apps — that fit the topic. 
Health & Fitness includes some especially cool ones. 

You’ll find buttons for all of this app’s goodies in the App bar (swipe down, or right- 
click) — but you can also scroll to the right to find them. Here’s a snapshot of the 
offerings: 

• Nutrition stats. Use the Search Health 8c Fitness box to type the name of any kind 
of food. You get a complete dossier on just how bad it is for you. 

• Diet tracker. Log the food you eat, see how many calories you’re piling on. 

• Diet browser. The Atkins Diet, Beverly Hills Diet, Caveman Diet, Healthy Heart 
Diet — they’re all here, with many others. Tap to read about that diet’s concept 
and goal. 

• Fitness Videos. The videos on this palette illustrate the app’s various workouts. 
Just add discipline. 

• Articles and News. Magazine-style presentations of the latest Web news about 
health. 

• Exercise tracker. Record your workouts, marvel at the graphs that show your 
improvement over time. 



UP TO SPEED 


How Scroll Bars Work 
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Health tracker. These tools let you record, and follow, your weight, cholesterol, 
blood pressure, and vaccinations. 

Symptom finder. What, exactly, is wrong with you? Tap the picture of the man, 
woman, or child at far left to tell the app what body part is ailing you: legs, chest, 
ear, whatever. Then use the list of symptoms to tell the app what’s wrong with that 
body part. Finally, pore over the Possible Conditions list to read about what might 
be causing your problems. 

It’s really a pretty cool, very efficient way to get reassurance — or to develop enough 
panic to call a doctor. 

3-D human body. Here’s a see-through virtual person, naked and explorable. You 
can tap the name of the system you want to inspect (Muscular, Digestive, Respira- 
tory, and so on), then tap a part of the illustrated person to read an article about 
that part of the body (Figure 4-10). 



Tip: If you have a touchscreen, you can zoom in by spreading two fingers on the glass 



Figure 4-10: 

The 3-D Human 
Body lets you 
dive into a male 
or female adult 
The large tiles 
at right let you 
choose which 
bodily system you 
want to examine; 
the small icons 
at lower left let 
you retrace your 
steps , turn the 
model around, 
shrink it back 
down, or change 
the gender. Hours 
of fun for the 
whole family. 



Ircufatory 



Drug database. Search for, or tap the name of, a drug to read all about it. What it 
does, how you should take it, what the side effects are, and so on. 

Conditions database. Here you can look up ailments (heart attack, earache, back 
pain, whatever) and read all about them, all in simple English. 
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Note: By the way, if you wind up using this app, you'll probably use it every day, or multiple times a day-to 
record what you eat and how you're exercising, for example. That's why the Exercise Tracker, Diet Tracker, 
and Health Tracker modes offer a Pin to Start button (open the App bar to see it). Having those fitness diaries 
right on your Start screen makes it especially quick and easy to open them. 



Help + Tips 

It might seem odd, but the original Windows 8.0 version of TileWorld didn’t have 
any online help. It was supposed to be so easy to use, you didn’t need instructions. 
(It wasn’t.) 

Now there’s help. 

The six tiles on this screen are diving-in points for Windows 8 basics. Each opens an 
attractive, horizontally scrolling brochure of basics: using the Start screen, adjusting 
settings, managing your accounts, and so on. Each one offers a “More on Windows, 
com” table of related links on the Web from Microsoft’s Help site (scroll all the way 
to the right). 

Internet Explorer 

Your copy of Windows 8 actually comes with two versions of Internet Explorer 11. 
There’s the TileWorld version, described here, and the desktop version, described in 
Chapter 15. 

By now, you’re probably familiar with the concept of a Web browser. It’s the program 
vou use to visit Web sites, of course. The TileWorld version of Microsoft’s browser, 
Internet Explorer (IE for short) has many of the features of a desktop Web browser: 
bookmarks, autocomplete (for Web addresses), scrolling shortcuts, cookies, a pop-up 
ad blocker, password memorization, and so on. 



Note: It doesn't work with plug-ins or add-on toolbars, however 



The TileWorld IE likes to show you pure Web, from edge to edge of your screen; it 
wants to dedicate as much screen space as possible to the Web’s glory. The following 
pages show you how to make those bells and whistles appear. 



Note: You can't designate a Home page (start page) in TileWorld IE. But if you set up a Home page in the 
desktop version, then the TileWorld version will also open to that page. 

The Address Bar 

like any Web browser, this one offers several tools for navigating the Web: the address 
bookmarks, and good old link tapping. 

The address bar is the strip at the bottom of the screen where you enter the URL (Web 
address) for a page you want to visit. (“URL” is short for the even-less -self- explanatory 
: i? - [to rm resou rce loca tor . ) 
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